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Soldiers, when attacking a camp, always had a detail of men who tried to run 
off the ponies of the Indians and thus put them afoot, and the Indians did their 
best to thwart them. 
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“The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood” 


Dug Up From the Ruins of Ancient Chaldea 
O YOU KNOW that the Ancient Chaldean story of the Flood 


is the same in ‘every. detail as Moses’ account in Genesis— 
and that it was written thousands of years before his 
version appeared? Hardly one in a thousand even knows 
of this startling fact. DO YOU? But it is one of the 
many thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 


Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. Up to the present 
this remarkable Library has only been sold by subscription, but by taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we secured 
it at an absolutely unheard of reduction. ‘Therefore we are able 
to offer the few remaining sets to Collier's readers at 


AnExtraordinary Bargain 


Send us. the attached coupon at once, and we will teil you how to get the Li- 
brary on easy monthly payments, and mail you FREE a book of rare documents. 
Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the Cou- 
pon NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. The book is FREE. 























OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents of this great work. 


Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe were uncovered and age- 
buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers 
ransacked the hidden literature of every age, ancient, mediaeval and modern, to find the “original documents”’ that 
shaped the civilization and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted or 
thought of before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that 
the old Egyptians, 5000 
years B.C., had a Bible which 
they called the ‘‘Book of the 
Dead’’?—Do you know that 
the Assyrian sacred literature 
gives the story of the Crea- 
tion'—Do you know that books 
and newspapers were printed 
in Asia thousands of years be- 
fore printing was invented by 
Gutenberg?— Do you know 
that Columbus wrote a journal 
of his voyages to the new 
world and that it has been 
found translated and published? 
—DID YOU EVER READ the “Ball 
and Tyler Rebellion”? Luther’s “Ninety- 
five Theses” — which he nailed to the 
church door—or Machiavelli's Prince’? 


YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL— 
and thousands of others equal- 
ly as curious and important 

in The Library of Original 
Sources. Every docu- 

ty ment is in the exact 
% words of the original, trans- 
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There are ten sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep red 
Persian Morocco; full page illustrations, pure silk headbands, printed 
in large clear type on hand-made, pure white, antique finished paper 
with gold tops—a veritable triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


THIS MARVELLOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern 


thought. It’s turning upside down old notions and ideas. 
It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down 
to today—the inside facts which the average person has never even heard 
of. Encyclopedias, histories, etc., merely tell you about things—in The 
Library of Original Sources you get the ¢A/mgs themse/ves—the fountain 
heads of knowledge to which encyclopedia writers, historians, etc., have 
to go for their information. Mail coupon NOW for complete particulars. 
JACK LONDON SAYS :—‘“/: is a whole library in itself. I certainly 


never could spare these books from my shelves.”’ 




















You have demanded a vise-like 
rim-grip - with no cutting or 


breaking above the rim-and here it is 


























This is only one Diamond advantage. 
You get additional More Mileage advantage with- ‘‘MoreMileage’’ Book FREE 
out extra expense in the Diamond Vitalized Rubber it you are not entirely satisfied with the 
a scientific combination of pure, lusty, young — mleage you are getting now—if you wish 
“A 
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Vitalized Rubber 
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with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 
































We said to our Engineers: “‘You must build us a tire with perfect 
3-point rim contact.” 


They did—and_ now we offer you a sane, sensible, No-Clinch tire 
that will appeal to you, as a hard-headed, shrewd tire buyer—a man 
who insists on easy riding comfort and good liberal mileage. 


Each point of rim contact in a tire is a point of support. Where 
the points of contact are not perfect, undue pressure is brought to 
bear at an unsupported point of the tire. 


Then what happens ? 


The result is a terrific strain on the tire that results in rim troubles, 
breaking above the bead and separation of the tread from the carcass. 


All this is overcome in the “Diamond” because the three points of 
rim contact are absolutely mechanically perfect—the annealed steel 
cabled wire bead holds with a vise-like rim-grip. 


Me ; : " ‘ é i to reduce your tire upkeep—-send today for 
rubber and a secret toug lening Compound—noth- our new book, ‘‘How to Get More Mileage 
ing inferior in rubber, fabric or workmanship—the — Out of Your Tires." It is free to every tire 
user. No matter what tire you ride on, you 


if you desire, the now famous Safety (Squeegee) able book, so send the coupon today. 
Tread—made to fit all types of rims. 
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/ 
y No-Pinch Safety Flap inner tube protector and, simply cannot afford to be without this valu- 


i So this time specify “Diamonds”—you 
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Packard “Six” Carriages 
el “i 





—4 
Control Board 


Both Maximum Service Cars 
In Essential Qualities the Same 


These features are common to both models 


Left Drive Short Turning Radius 
i ity of stepping into the street. The Packard ‘‘38’’ turns in a street forty-one and one- 
ee aye See half feet wide. The Packard ‘‘48’’ turns in a street 
Electric Self Cranker forty-five feet wide. 


Easily and simply operated from a driving position. ; 
Hydraulic Governor 


———— ee th f a eae Automatically regulates throttle opening. Avoids 
ompiete mastery Of the car trom the driver ‘‘stalling”’ the motor in crowded traffic; prevents motor 
compact control board at the finger tips operated with racing when the clutch is disengaged; affords agree- 
the slightest effort. able uniformity of road speeds without requiring skillful 


Electric Lighting use of the accelerator pedal. 
li itch t th tralized control board. “ 
Controlling switches a e centraliz Forced Feed Oiling 


Magneto Ignition Especially desirable for ‘‘sixes.’’ An auxiliary system 
A high tension dual ignition system, with magneto feeds oil directly to the cylinder walls and is auto- 
and storage battery entirely distinct from the starting and matically regulated for different power requirements, 
lighting equipment. Insures Packard efficiency at all 

, ay Six-Inch Depth of Frame 

Six Cylinders Perfected Prevents body distortion and cramping of doors. 

Flexible, efficient, silent, giving motion with no sense 
ted A , 
oe Size of Crank Shaft 

Dry Plate Clutch The diameter of the ‘‘38’’ crank shaft is 21% inches; of 
Proof against ‘‘burning’’ and certain of engagement the *‘48,’’ 2}4 inches. Ample size of bearings insures 
without ‘‘grabbing.”’ maximum period of service without refitting. 


Specifications in Brief 


6638”? $64Q”? 


Six cylinders, 4 by 514 inches. Six cylinders, 414 by 5% inches. 
38 horsepower A. L. A. M. rating. 48 horsepower A. L. A. M. rating. 
Actual brake horsepower 60. Actual brake horsepower 82. 
Wheelbase touring car 134 inches. Wheelbase touring car 139 inches. 
Tires, front 36 by 414 inches, rear 37 by 5 inches. Tires, front 36 by 41% inches, rear 37 by 5 inches. 


Packard motor carriages will be exhibited 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, February | to 8 


Ask the man who owns one 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 





Packard “38"’ Phaeton Packard ‘‘48"" Touring Car 
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Father Time—‘‘ Whip him up, Mr. People! P’r’aps 
I’ live to see the finish’’ 


























THE BUSINESS OF ARSON 
HE WORDS that follow here were uttered by a citizen who, 
in the opening years of the twentieth century, enjoys all the 
attributes and perquisites of high respectability, the president 
of a Connecticut fire insyrance company testifying before the Illinois 
Insurance Commission 

“Speaking for the company, for the fire insurance companies, I should 
say that the reduction of the fire waste would not be a profitable thing. 1 
think, Mr. Chairman, that as a business fire insurance is conducted by 
companies—like the one I represent—with most satisfaction and with 
larger profits in the years when fires are plenty; a good number of fires 
means a good premium account.” 

And this one was like unto him, the general manager of a foreign 
fire insurance company with a huge business in America: 

“Were there no fires there would be no insurance business; and, on 
the other hand, the greater the fire damage, the greater the turn-over out 
of which insurance companies make profit. Speaking to-night as 
manager of a fire insurance company, I say we cannot make profits for 
our shareholders without fires, and, further, that within certain well- 
defined limits we welcome fires.” 

The sinister results that flow from this criminal cynicism on the part of 
those who eagerly share the profits of arson, but smugly avoid its risks, 
will be described in a series of articles that begins in this paper next week. 
For more than a year one of our writers, Mr. ARTHUR E. MCFARLANE, 
has been engaged in an investigation which anticipated the “arson plot” 
that now contributes sensations to the New York City newspapers. But 
the arson plot is merely a superficial flare-up. Mr. McFArtane’s series, 
“The Business of Arson,” shows that the business of fire insurance, as 
conducted in North America, is ultimately responsible. The official in- 
vestigations of 1905 and the following years never revealed such a 
state of affairs in life insurance as our unofficial investigation reveals 
in the allied business of fire insurance. For the life insurance com- 
panies, whatever their state, never conspired with murder, while the 
fire insurance companies have pursued for many years a policy which 
makes arson safe, easy, and profitable. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ARTICLES 

R. ROOSEVELT is right, and time will be his justification. Given 

a misleading name when it was first set forth at Columbus a year 

ago, his propaganda has suffered a hard handicap. 
papers have opposed it because they have misunderstood it. 


Some laymen and 
The eminent 
lawyers who have sounded the wild alarum against it are those members 
of the profession who ceased soon after their student days to look upon 
law as a science, and became the mere agents of big business. The teach 
ers of law, the deans of law schools, the scholars who are devoted to law 
as a science—these understand what Mr. Roosevett has in mind, approve 
it, and are working ardently to bring it about. 
of the people to pass finally on statutes which are held by the courts to be 
this alone is enough to maintain the solidarity of the 


This one issue, the right 


unconstitutional 
Progressives as a party. The Democrats may adopt the Progressive party’s 
humanitarian program ; the Republican party may change its spots, cleanse 
its Southern stables, and beg the departing sister to return ; but this funda 
mental issue of the people’s rule can safely be left out of doors overnight. 


WHAT IS BRAVERY? 

HE PRESIDENT of the New Jersey State Board of Education, 

Dr. WiLttiAM G. SHAUFFLER, thinks that being obliged to com- 
pete for marks is injuring the brains of our school children. Probably 
he is right. Emulation cannot be eliminated from human nature, but 
among young Americans it is apt to need direction much more than 
stimulation. It is so much easier to get obvious results by stimulating 
rivalries than by tempering them that the 
We listened the other day to two 
“man” who had entered a football game at the known risk of his 
life; their admiration was awe-stricken:; their hero was doing his all 


temptation lies that way. 
schoolboys talking of a college 


to save his college from being beaten. Everyone hears such talk. It is 


the idealistic form of the American worship of success. We are an over 
stimulated people. It is desirable to recall other attitudes of mind that 


also provoke admiration—DIoGENEs’s indifference and independence, for 


instance. The late Jonn La Farce analyzed such passions for any little 
victory at any big cost, and used to tell of the boat races he saw in 
Samoa. The splendid big native chiefs would race against whites who 


were for the most part littlhe London-bred cockney 
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the sense of suffering that much to win a boat race. Sounds upsettingly 
sensible, doesn’t it? And who can deny the philosophic health and easy 


dignity of their position? And yet, possibly, the merit-mark system 
would be useful in the Samoan public schools. 


GIRLS AND LABOR 
OOPERATION among women and loyalty of the individual woman 

4 toa group, such as a labor union, is proverbially difficult to attain. 
Miss JosEPHINE Casty of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union said recently to an audience of girl strikers: 

There are too many girls in the garment trade who say: “I don't care what con- 
ditions are; I'll get married in a short time.” But, girls, don’t forget that if you 
take that stand you are cheating your future husbands out of a livelihood for them- 
selves and for you also. 

Many speak of a deep-seated lack of loyalty an the nature of woman, 
of an inability on her part to comprehend the significance of con- 
certed action for a distant end, of teamwork. But experience with 
women in club work, in family groups, in college activities, in the life 
of small communities, does not seem to ratify that view. 
none too common trait of human nature, but in every case where the 


Loyalty is a 


need for group action is clearly understood by the women they show 
But the 
training of the girl, especially among the children of foreign laborers, 
is all designed to turn this capacity into unquestioning obedience to an 
individual man—father, husband, big brother, boss. All the practice in 
teamwork that the boy gets from his “gang’’ and his games is denied 
to the girl. It takes an idea of very hard-gripping force to break down 
these traditions and allow the girl’s power of devotion to express itself 
That so much devotion is shown by the girls 


themselves quite as capable of self-sacrificing loyalty as men. 





in loyalty to her fellows. 
to their unions, and such heroic work is done in spite of these draw- 
backs, is the best possible proof of a capacity for organization in women. 
But too many girls still look upon industry as a temporary condition 
to be scrambled through in any old way on the road to matrimony. Make 
them understand that by their slipshod work, by their carelessness of 
conditions, they are endangering their future homes, lowering the wages 
of their future husbands, lessening the chances of their hoped-for chil- 
dren, and their womanly devotion will be flung into the fight for better 
conditions until the women’s unions will form the strongest link in the 
solidarity of the laboring classes. 


TELL US ANOTHER 
HERE ARE CERTAIN PHRASES that the world is tired of 
hearing; certain excuses and smooth, condescending statements 
from the powers that be that are not as convincing as they once were. 
During the New York garment strike a contractor who sent out a large 
amount of his work in subcontracts made this statement : 

Our tenement-house workers can easily make $7 a week. If they worked in the 
shop they could make $9 or $10, but they prefer to take their work to their homes 
so that they can attend to their household duties and work whenever they please. 
In the light of what we know of the difference that two or three dollars 
a week makes to a tenement family, and the relation that home work 
bears to “household duties,” such a remark causes laughter that is very 
like to wrath. In the same strike the New York Clothing Trade Asso- 
ciation printed a large statement in the leading papers, beginning: 

AN UNJUSTIFIABLE STRIKE 

The clothing strike was started by a handful of self-seeking agitators and against 

the real interests of the workers. 
Agitators may precipitate trouble, but they cannot make it. Tens of 
thousands of people—hard working, much worried—do not lay down 
their means of livelihood in the bitter weather of early 
face the most biting privation for an undetermined time unless there is 
“a handful of self-seeking agitators.” All 


January and 


a much better reason than 
sympathy is due to those business men who are trying to work out the 
difficult problems that face them honestly and well, but this sort of ast 
ninity only antagonizes the public which it is intended to placate. 


OTHER TIMES, OTHER TALENTS 

a POS of the public communications of Castro, sometime Presi- 

dent of Venezuela, during his detention on Ellis Island the literary 
accomplishments of Latin-American public men generally received com- 
pliments from more than one newspaper; from Bortvar to Castro the 
admirable tradition is unbroken; neither character, formal education, nof 
mentality has much to do with the lucidity, vigor, and grace that the 
most diverse types have in common. If we think this strange it is be- 
cause we are forgetting the commonest facts of history and are fooled 
by the 


hallowest illusions of individual independence. Time was when, 





if a Dutchman painted, he painted most amazing well—and countless 
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Dutchmen painted; time was when Frenchmen, and especially French 
women, wrote letters and memoirs and all sorts of personal records in 
endless quantity, and with such competent, easy grace as seems vanished 
from the later world; time was when the literary instinct of England 
was so profound and general that such a work as the translatien of the 
King James Bible could be done in committee—of all devices the one 
best adapted to bring out a commonplace taste, if there was any to bring 
out, but there was none; and both before then and after were seasons 
when English gentlemen seemed to write lovely verses, all but as 
naturally as they rode to war; mobs of gentlemen wrote not only with 
ease but with something like genius, so beneficent is the effect of a 
ereat living tradition. Listen: 

Ay, my sweet sweeting, my pretty little sweeting, 

My sweeting will | love where’er I go. 

She is so proper and so pure, 

Full steadfast, stable, and demure, 

There is none such you may be sure, 

As my sweet sweeting. 
Is not that pretty? Has it not a touch, sure and light, different from 
anything done to-day, and more engaging than are such trifles from the 
run of our best minor poets? Yet this singer was not even a minor poet; 
no one ever accused him of it; this is Henry VIII trilling his middle-aged 
passion for ANNE BoLeyn. Everybody was doing it then, and now they 
are not. 

FOR FANS ONLY 
HE FIRST STEP toward eliminating the intentional passing of 
batters during critical periods of a baseball game will be taken 

by Manager Evers of the Chicago Cubs at his earliest opportunity. [Evers 
intends to ask the National League to advocate a rule by which every 
runner on the bases shall advance whenever the pitcher issues four balls. 
In other words, if third base alone is occupied and the batter is ““walked”— 
intentionally or otherwise—that man shall score. Such a rule would be 
even more sweeping than the change recently suggested by this paper, 
and would effectively rid baseball of a feature which the best friends 
of the game think is unsportsmanlike. 


HERE IS A GOOD MOVE 
She GREATEST CHAIN of drug stores in America is called 
Liggetts. Its president, Louis Kk. Liccrrr, celebrated New Year's 
Day by issuing this order to its stores in Boston and twenty-one other 
cities in the United States and Canada: 
rom this date no intoxicating liquors of any kind will be sold in any Liggett 
store in the United States or Canada. 
This is a wholly voluntary step toward high-business ideals, for the law 
quite generally sanctions the sale of liquor by drug stores in quantities 
of a half pint or more. Liggetts had already discontinued throughout 
its chain of retail stores the sale of habit-forming drugs, or anything 
to be used for questionable purposes, not waiting for these things to be 
forbidden by law. This episode has an interesting relation to the largest 


political question in the United States to-day. The chief issue between 
the Progressive and Democratic parties is whether business shall be en- 
couraged to organize into large units, or the contrary. This is a very 


broad and. complex problem, and what is said here touches only a small 
part of it; but there can be no doubt of these things: large organization, 
up to a certain point at least, makes for economy; large organization 
in retail trade makes also for attractive stores and efficient service; and 
this Liggetts incident proves that large organization can sometimes go 
farther than the law toward social good. 


MAMIE’S KINGDOM 
T WAS A RELIGIOUS LUNCH COUNTER, run for young men. 


They came in eigeling droves at the noon hour—two or three hun 
dred of them—and piled up their serried ranks at the chocolate-colored 
counter. “Hello, MAmir,” they said, each with his own particular sort 
of smirk. It was an inside sanctum in one of those cooperative gather- 
ing places with wholesome influences and yearly dues, where clerks, school- 
boys, and obscure men of doubtful age in a great city pool their loneli- 
ness and get good things at easy prices. MaAmre ran the lunch counter. 
She had a way with her of making each man creature think he was 
peculiarly the apple of her liquid brown eye. She dispensed her charm 
universally without favoritism, and yet with a sense of individual con- 
ferment. Many a pale-faced youth left her placid ample presence hug- 
ging the hope that she had glanced at him with a difference. But, really, 
she hadn’t. Her eves glowed for all alike, on the just and the unjust. 
\t the heart of her she was vaguely bored by their immaturity. Daily, 
at that noon invasi n, she pulled the lever for, Say, 237 cups of coffee, 


and sent them skating over the marble slab toward the thirsty, patient 
mob. She ladled out 103 or so plates of beans, whose kernels oilily 
floated in a lazy brown pool of sweetness. Over threescore bowls of 
shredded wheat with milk were passed out by her capable fingers. Figures 
for the veal stew reveal that often she was well over the century mark 
when one-thirty marked the flight of the last of the friendly horde. Then 
followed a half-hour session with the secretaries, recording secretaries, 
executive secretaries, and secretaries and treasurers of this particular 
branch of the uplift work. They were mild men, of gentle voice and 
subdued mien, who had reached the age of forty years in fairly pleasant 
places of routine work, regular hours, sure small pay. They had decided 
to stay in the niche and let the larger struggle, with its opportunities 
and perils and uncertainty, go hang. Half a dozen of them purring 
together at the corner table, as they recalled an agreeable lecture of the 
evening before, gave an impression of contented folk who had nibbled 
at least a leaf or two of the very pleasant lotus plant. 

Such was Mamte’s kingdom, and such her sway. Over that mild- 
mannered, unsophisticated mass her personality was easily ascendant and 
pervasive. She responded faintly and pleasantly to every eye that faced 
her as its owner yearned for shredded wheat. When the daring spirits 
rallied her with characteristic male gallantry she answered with a kindly 
and smiling flow of good humor. She had learned not to care too much 
about anything. Life came to her; she didn’t go out to meet it. And 
when it came she gave it a sweet-natured, nonchalant acceptance. 


WANTED 
A THIS TICK OF TIME several dozen investigations are in process 
in these United States. There are investigations into the Vice 
Trust, the Money Trust, the Charity Trust, overworked children, under- 
paid girls, Harvard professors. Fondly we hope that some one small, 
workable solution will emerge. 


THE USES OF DANGER 

N EACH ONE OF US is a hidden, unconfessed desire for a “bigger 

time” than that which the average allotment brings. It is a craving 
for adventure and danger—for a rush of events in which the nerve cen- 
ters shall come sharply to attention and then show a heightened activity. 
Most of us are buried like moles in routine and trivialities, and a catas- 
trophe throws off the encumbering earth. Only a few times in many 
years does there enter a sense of the full being coming to focus: an 
external situation matching the restless desires of the inner mood. Once 
in a storm at sea, the tail end of the Galveston hurrfeane, on an Allan 
liner halfway home from Glasgow, the pitching of the vessel, the size 
of the green waves breaking over the deck, the touch of actual danger 
at the stern—all these exciting conditions of the stormy day conferred a 
sense of peace to the spirit. There was tension, to be sure, but there 
underlay the high-wrought mood the assurance of everything slipping 
into its proper place, and all things working in easy effectiveness. At 
last that day had come for which everyone waits. For once there was 
no sense that only a small portion of self was in commission. Always 
before, in each single event and act, there had been left over unfunction- 
ing fragments, like unemployed riotous troops. When that call comes 
which would release us and unlock the hidden powers, a certain few re- 
spond. An anonymous hero appears at almost every accident and then 
retires to his place in the great crowd. That is the spectacle of routine 
bravery at many points around the globe. The sentry on duty, the cap- 
tain on the bridge, the fireman on the ladder, all go blithely to sure 
death rather than turn their faces away fron some unseen leader. That 
presence keeps them loyal to the job when thick smoke and stormy waters 
and the wrath of men would turn them. 


-MOTTO FOR A HOME 
HIS HOME is dedicated to good will. It grew out of love. The 
two heads of the household were called together by a power higher 


than they. To its decree they are obedient. Every tone of the voice, 
every thought of their being, is subdued to that service. They desire to 
be worthy of their high calling, as ministers of that grace. They know 


their peace will go unbroken only for a little time. And often they sus- 
pect that the time will be more short even than their anxious hope. They 


cannot permit so much as one hour of that brief unity to be touched by 


scorn or malice. The world’s judgments have lost their sting inside 
this door. Those who come seeking to continue the harmony which these 
two have won are ever welcome. The rich are welcome, so they come 


simply. The poor are welcome, for they have already learned friendliness 
through buffeting. Youth is welcome, for it brings the joy which these 
two would learn. Age is welcome, for it will teach them tenderness. 
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ESSRS. 


Root, 
are great corporation lawyers. 
tion that they represent in their professional 


Milburn, Marshall, and Guthrie 


I have no ques- 


dealings what the ethics of the profession demand. 
When Mr. Milburn argues for Pratt against the one- 
armed girl who has lost her arm through that con- 
cern’s negligence; when Mr. Marshall, relying partly 
upon the Jacobs decision, argues against the constitu- 
tionality of an act designed to make living conditions 
decent in tenement houses; when Mr. Guthrie, relying 
on the same act, argues against an eight-hour law for 
workingmen employed by contractors for the State; or 
when Mr. Marshall argues against the constitutionality 
of a workmen’s compensation act—in all of these cases 
I recognize fully that they are acting according to the 
ethics of their profession as generally construed and in 
accordance with the way which many, and perhaps most, 
honorable men in that profession deem proper. But 
the fact that they are very highly paid for doing this 
professional duty, for appearing against the cause of 
justice in the courts, should make them hesitate long 
before they attempt further to serve as citizens the 
cause of reaction outside the courts. Three centuries 
ago Lord Bacon pointed out the duty of professional 
men themselves to eliminate the faults of their profes- 
sion so as to make the practice of that profession better. 
But the effort of these four gentlemen, in their criticism 
of me, is mainly to make permanent the defects of 
which all lovers of justice complain. If it is the duty 
of a great lawyer to help a wealthy client refuse jus- 
tice to a crippled man or woman worker, or a dweller 
in a, tenement house, or an overworked laboring man 
or woman, it is nevertheless not his duty to try to 
perpetuate the injustice (which he as a lawyer has been 
instrumental in producing) by publicly defending it as 
a citizen and assailing those who seek to undo the 
injustice. 

It is such actions as those of these 
which have spread widely through our people the dis- 
trust of the average great corporation lawyer, and the 
popular disbelief in his power to dissociate himself from 
a professional bias toward the interests of his employers 
when the interests of the public are hostile thereto. 


four gentlemen 


LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


|B fess JUBTEDLY in the slow process of time we get 
’ rid of most of the worst features of decisions such 
as I have given above. Without any change in the Con- 
stitution it would still be impossible for courts now to 
render decisions as abhorrent to justice as certain deci- 
sions rendered by well-meaning judges in this country 
and in England eighty or a hundred years ago. More- 
direct and emphatic and reiterated criticism 
for many years 


over, by 


such as the criticism which I have now 


made, and which I have been sharply criticized for 
making, we can in some cases secure the reversal 
outright or in effect—of decisions such as this Knis’ 


case or of the bakeshop case or of the Knight ssa 
case. Moreover, under our cumbrous 
system of constitutional amendment, we can, if there is 
lasts for a suff 


and ineffective 


sufficiently intense feeling and if it 
cient number of years, ultimately secure in exceptional 


cases an authoritative reversal of some exceptionall; 
improper decision 
But this is not enough. The history of the cases 


which these four great corporation lawyers have made 


prominent emphasizes the fact that the men who in 


an age of corporations consider themselves, and are 
considered to be leaders f the har re not the me 
in whose hands it is safe to Ie the method of deal 
ing with social and industrial legislatior r the choice 


of judges who are to consider the constitutionality of 
such legislation Moreover, it has made clear the fact 
that honest and well-meaning judges, versed in the 
law, ma ften perpetrate frightful injustice o1 reat 
sections of our people—and these the most helpless s¢ 

tions of our peopl nd yet that the « t 

system a generation may pas ( re 1c] ¢ 


By THEODORE 


Part Second of Mr. Roosevelt’s Argument — Based 
Upon the Case of Sarah Knisley and Other Vic- 
tims of Existing Law—That Industrial Legis- 
lation Held by Courts to be Unconstitutional 
Should be Submitted to the People at the 
Next Election Just as a Constitutional 


Amendment is Now Submitted 


Illustrated by Cesare 


We should clearly grasp the fact that the great cor- 
poration lawyers, and the chiefs of the great corpora- 
tions whom they serve, are not men whose judgment 
is of special value, or of even average value, in select- 
We should also grasp the more important 
constitutional 


ing judges. 
fact that as regards certain 
notably those on 
general-welfare clauses of the 


classes of 
under the 

Con 
review 


decisions, laws enacted 
police power or 
stitution, the people should have the right of 
of these decisions, when judges of the kind favored 
by these men declare the laws unconstitutional. It is 


f the people to decide what the standard of 


the right « 


social and industrial justice shall be, and it is not 
the right of a small number of well-meaning men 
belonging to one particular class to override that 


decision. 

I firmly believe that, on the whole, the vote of the 
people in these matters is far more apt to be right 
than is the vote of this small number of men chosen 
from one particular class 


AN ILLUMINATING COMPARISON 


ABR \HAM LINCOLN, in his day, treated the Dred 
Scott case exactly as we who in our day stand for 
social and industrial justice treat such cases as those 
above discussed. Judge Douglas assailed Abraham Lin- 
coln precisely as these four great corporation lawyers 
Lincoln demanded that the decision 
in the Dred Scott Douglas 
jeered at him, saying, for instance, in his speech at 
Quincy, October 13, 1858: 


have assailed me. 


case should be reversed. 


He tells you that he does not like the Dred 
Scott decision. 
going to help himself? 


Suppose he does not, how is he 
He says that he will 


reverse it. How will he reverse it? I know 
of but one mode of reversing judicial deci- 
sions, and that is by appealing from the infe- 
rior to the superior court The Dred Scott 


decision was proiounced by the highest tribunal 
From that decision there is no appeal 
heaven. Yet Mr. Lincoln says he 


what 


on earth. 
this side of 


is going to reverse that decision. By 


tribunal will he reverse it? Will he appeal to 
a mob? He wants me to argue with you the 
merits of each point of that decision before 


this political meeting. I say to you, with all 
due respect, that I choose to abide by the deci 
sions of the Supreme Court as they are pro- 
nounced. It is not for me to inquire after a 
made whether I[ like it in all the 
When | 
Lincoln, I never knew 

that he did not get mad at the 
He who attempts to 


decision is 


points or not. used to practice law 


with him to be beat in 


a case judge 
and talk about appealing 
stir up odium and rebellion in the country 
against the constituted authorities is stimulating 
the passions of men to resort to violence and 


to mobs instead of to the law 


RY CA FOR ITSELI 
I gets ¢ ctl the lang ge of those who denounced 
Lincol r his attitude in the Dred Scott decision 


resembles the language of those who to-day denounce 
us because we take like attitude as regards the deci 
sions in the akes] p case, OT the Knisley case, of the 
Knight sugar case, or the Jacobs case, or the work 
men’s compensation case! Lincoln was not able to 
ippeal peaceful vote f the people as a whole on 
he Dre Scot nd erefore the people them 
elves were ce appeal to the iprem« biter 
the sword Our posal is for the ( urpose of 
erting all danget n appeal to the m the appeal 
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“*I only propose that when two servants of the people, the 
court and the Legislature, differ as to whether a given 
act shall become part of the law of the land, the 
people shall have the right to say which one of 
their servants properly represents them’’ 


EET RRS NORTE ASO OE RE tet 


social and industrial justice in which the welfare of all 
of the people is concerned. 

I am not in any way discussing the judicial function 
of the courts. The functions I am discussing are not 
judicial at all, but political, and are exercised by courts 
only in America. In no other great nation do the 
courts exercise the right to annul legislative acts, | 
do not propose to reduce American judges to the level 
of power exercised by English, French, and German 
[ only propose that when two servants of the 
people, the court and the Legislature, differ as to 
whether a given act shall become part of the law of 
the land, the people shall have the right to say which 


judges. 


one of their servants properly represents them. The 
proposal is in effect that the people shall decide whether 
or not a given act which has been declared unconsti- 
tutional shall nevertheless become law. I am not in- 
terested in mere terminology. I am interested in facts. 
I do not in the least care whether we call this (fol- 
lowing the example of the Eleventh Amendment to 
the National Constitution) a direction by 
how in a 
be construed, or 


the people 
Constitution shall 
whether we call it a decision by the 
people to make an this 
the general question of constitutional 
My only i 


given above 


as to given case the 
given law to 


interpretation. 


€ xceptic mn of 


care is to get justice in cases such as those 
The ordinary methods of constitutional 
inc ffective; and indeed they 
are dangerous, because they necessarily refer to large 
We wish action deal- 
has been 


amendment have proved 


and undefined classes of cases 


ing directly and solely with the law which 


nullified or declared unconstitutional. 
THE PROPER GUIDES 


Ne FAR from being hostile to the courts, I hold the 
\ courts in greater reverence than any other govern 
I judge to be a 
public servant than the legislator or 
Decisions like those of Judge Haight in the 
of Judge Laughlin in the re- 
Molloy, show how much can 


mental bodies. believe the 
better 


executive 


average 


average 


Knisley case, like those 
cent case of Bonnette vs 
be done by judges who are not only morally but met 
tally, and in point of alertness and sympathy and gen- 
right stamp. The sweeping 
rules of practice by the 


eral understanding, of the 
made in the 
United 
business and 


changes recently 


Supreme Court of the States, with a view to 


expediting litigated rendering it less eXx- 


pensive illustrate the same point The opinion ret 


Cullen to which I have before reterred 


dered by Judge 
illustration \ll this shows a pro 


FTESsive 


is another 


spirit in the courts. But more is needed. It 


enough tha judges should cease to countenance 


Some 
and should frown upon flagrant miscarriage of justice 


which the 


Our contention is that the doctrines upon 
moxious court decisions are based are thoroughly 1 
iquitous, and that they do not offer subjects for th 


decision of lawyers at all, but should be settled 
constructive statesmanship, based on study of and 
experienc with the actual conditions of the pro 


lems to be solved Neither lawver nor judge has 


ul pecial fitness for dealing with these problems 
A lawyt ( d ( porat lawyel! 
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stand of the Progressive party for 
social and industrial justice. I know 
that there are many lawyers of high 
standing who feel that the great and 
honorable profession of the bar is 
misrepresented by those eminent cor- 
poration lawyers whose devotion to 
the interests of their corporate class 
blinds them to the welfare of the 
people. Justice Franklin C. Hoyt, who 
has rendered such service on the 
bench, and especially in the Chil- 
dren’s Court of New York, not long 
ago expressed himself in an open letter as in heartiest 
sympathy with the principles of the Progressive party, 
and continued as follows: 


Three thousand years ago it was written: 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
To-day we too are in sore need of a vision 
which will let us look beyond the sordid, petty 
interests of the moment, and which will inspire 
and direct us toward a larger understanding of 
the course we should follow in order to protect 
and insure the future welfare of our country. 

If the principles of representative govern- 
ment, to which the vast majority of true Ameri- 
cans must subscribe, are to endure, they should 
continue at all times to reflect the higher aspira- 
tions of our nation. To remain unresponsive 
to the plea for the attainment of such ideals, to 
deny the need of improving certain conditions 
in our social and political life, and to stifle the 
opportunity for the intelligent discussion and 
trial of practical reforms, will rapidly weaken 
popular respect for our institutions and eventu- 
ally invite the substitution of some sinister form 
of mob rule in place of a government of law 
and order. 

Those of us who believe in true conservatism 
should be the first to insist that such conserva- 
tism should be progressive. A conservatism 
which stands still and which shrinks, afraid at 
the call for progress, can hardly continue as a 
vital, living force among our people. Those 
who misuse the name of conservatism to pro- 
vide themselves with an excuse for withholding 
from the people the freer opportunity of ex- 
pressing their deliberate convictions are in real- 
ity its most dangerous enemies. 

To conserve the best interests of the coun- 
try we may often believe it necessary to combat 
certain radical suggestions, but that does not 
mean that we should close our eyes to the ne- 
cessity for the amelioration of social and polit 
ical conditions, or deny the existence of just 
causes for complaint. Conservatism will suc 
ceed only when it offers a sounder and wiser 
solution for each of these problems than that 
proposed by the exponents of radicalism. 

For example, take the recall of the judges 
Personally, it does not recommend itself to m«¢ 
as the most efficient way of getting rid of the 
incompetent judge or as the most thorough 
method of remedying judicial abuses. But | 
would rather see the recall established in every 








State in the Union than that the 
judges should set their faces 
against the insistent need for 
improvement in judicial meth- 
ods and procedure, or that they 
should prove themselves to be 
out of sympathy with the trend 
of modern progress. 


There would be little need of the 
campaign for justice in the courts 
upon which we Progressives have 
entered were a majority of our 
judges as alive to the needs of the situation as is 
Judge Hoyt. But as conditions actually are we must 
insist on clear recognition of the fact that the people 
themselves, and not the judges, are entitled to decide 
as to the policy to be followed by the Government 
in all constitutional matters of the kind involved in 
the decisions of the four cases on which I have here 
commented. 

There is not much use in pointing out an abuse un- 
less one can point out a remedy. Just as long as we 
permit well-meaning men who are on the bench to be- 
lieve that they and not the people as a whole are to 
fix the standard of social and industrial justice, just 
so long these abuses will constantly occur. They can 
be stopped only by practically acknowledging in our 
constitutions the right of the people to determine the 
character of their own constitutional system. It is idle, 
and, worse than that, it is usually insincere, to profess 
adherence to certain proposed reforms unless we defi- 
nitely determine not only that the laws to accomplish 
the reform shall be passed, but that, when passed, if 
they are taken off the statute books by any court, on the 
theory that the people had not clothed the Legislature 
with authority to exact them, they shall be promptly 
restored if the people so desire. 

To save all possible chance of misconstruction, let 
me point out the following facts: 

(1) As regards the proposition now before us (affect- 
ing State legislation and State legislation only), re- 
member that I am not discussing the Federal Consti- 
tution. The power of the Supreme Court of the nation 
over State legislation will be entirely unaffected by any- 
thing that I propose in reference to action by the people 
of the State. The undoubted need to give the people 
more direct power over their national Constitution is 
a different question, which I am not at the moment 
discussing. 

(2) I am not discussing ordinary judicial decisions. 
The judicial function of the judge, properly so called, 
will remain absolutely unaffected by anything I have 
to propose. 

(3) I am dealing only with that class of constitu- 
tional questions affecting the power of the Legislature 
to enact laws to secure social and industrial justice 
usually under the pclice provision or general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution, with respect to which the 
sovereign power remains with the people except in 
so far as they have delegated it to the Legislature. 

(4) I am not advocating hasty and _ ill-considered 
action. The details for carrying out my proposal may 
differ in the different States. But in any event the 
people would have the same full opportunity to con 
sider their proposed action that they have now to con 
sider their proposed action when that 
action takes the form of electing a 
President or adopting a new Consti 
tution. 

With these possible grounds for mis- 
apprehension removed, let me state the 
position of the Progressives. In sub- 
stance, it is that when a law affecting 
the social or industrial conditions of 
the community is set aside by the court 
as in violation of the constitution of the 
State, the measure shall be submitted 
ipso facto to the people at the next elec- 
tion, just as a constitutional amendment 
is now submitted. This, in effect, makes 
the measure a constitutional amendment 
limited to the specific act decided by the 
court, and gives the people the power, 
when the act they desire has been an 
nulled by the court as unconstitutional, 
to say whether or not it shall, notwith 
standing such decision, become law. Our 
purpose is to enable the people, without 
the delay and uncertainty incident to the 
present cumbrous method of amending 
the Constitution, to determine for them- 
selves hy direct vote whether they wish 


a given statute made law Therefore, 
in order that every possible objection on 
the score of constitutionality may be 


eliminated (and to remove the fears of 


those who dread that the “independ 
ence” of the judiciary would be affected 
hy havine any of their decisions directly 
“reviewed” by popular vote save by 
constitutional amendment), the several 


State constitutions should be so amended 


“It is the right of the people to decide what the standard 
of social and industrial injustice shall be 


as to provide that, by a direct vote of the people in 
favor of having the annulled statute become a law, the 
Constitution shall be deemed expanded to authorize it, 
and the statute shall take effect upon the certification 
of the canvass of the votes. 

I trust that in every State of this Union where there 
are Progressive members of the Legislature, a consti- 
tutional amendment embodying this provision will be 
pressed. 

An eminent judge of one of our most eminent State 
courts, Judge Frank C. Laughlin of New York, has 
suggested the following as the proper form for the 
proposed amendment: 


Whenever the highest court of the State shall 
declare an act of the Legislature, affecting 
either social or industrial conditions, to be void 
on the ground that authority to enact it had 
not been delegated by the people to the Legisla- 
ture, the question shall be submitted:to a vote 
of the electors at the next annual election there- 
after, unless the Legislature shall provide for its 
submission at an earlier date, as follows: “Shall 
Chapter (describing it by the number of the 





—and it is not the right of a small number of well- 
meaning men belonging to one particular 
class to override that decision’ 


chapter and the year or date of its enactment) 
become a law?” and if the majority of the votes 
cast for and against the proposition shall be 
in the affirmative, it shall take effect ten days 
after the completion and certification of the 
official canvass of the votes, the same, except- 
ing with respect to the time it takes effect, as 
if its enactment had been authorized by the 


Constitution, which shall be deemed amended 


so as to authorize it, and it shall be subject to 
amendment and repeal the same as other laws. 


My purpose throughout this discussion has been t 
arouse the people to the need of an efficient remedy 
for what has become not merely a dangerous but an 
intolerable abuse. I care nothing for the form, and 
less than nothing for the name, of the remedy, pro- 
vided that it does in actual fact remedy the abuse. 

Several score State judges and eight Federal judges 
have written to me expressing their cordial agreement 
with the principle of the Progressive proposal in this 
matter, provided that the State constitutions be amended 
in some such manner as that above outlined. In fact, 
it may be accepted as clear that unless a judge does 
so accept the principle of the Progressive proposal, he 
demonstrates his own unfitness to decide as court of 
last resort any constitutional question, for he thereby 
shows that he wholly misunderstands the relation of 
himself and of the people to the Constitution which 
the people made and which they have the right to alter 
or unmake. Judges fit to decide constitutional questions 
clearly understand this matter Such judges arc at 
least as high-minded and independent as, and are al- 
ways wiser and more farsighted than, their brethren 
who fail to see that our national administration of 


law must also be made an administration of justice; 
and such judges neither need nor receive the kind of 
championship contained in the appeal of the embattled 
attorneys of privilege which I have herein discussed 
The subject was dealt witl t length in the Pro- 
gressive platform. One State, Colorado, has just put 
such a provision in its Constitution by popular vote 
Among the various judges and 1 vho_ heartily 
advocate the Progressive proposal in this matter are 
men like Judge Frank C. Laughlin of the New York 
Supreme Court, Judge Albert D. Nortoni of the St 
Louis Court \ppeal udge Ben Lindse f Denver 
Dean Kirchwey of Colur | ersity, Mr. Milto1 
D. Purdy, Mr. Bourl kran, Dean Alden of the 
Buffalo Law School, and Dean Lewis of the University 
f Pent ] | . | resent at work 
framit f 1 ar Iment to put 
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Training for His Cross-Examination 


William Rockefeller, whose testimony on the 
existence of a ‘‘ money trust’’ for weeks was 
sought by the Pujo Congressional Committee, 
at last decided to humor the Government and 
defy his own physicians. Dr. Lamont swore 
that excitement might kill the patient Vr 

Rockefeller is here shown fortifying himself 
by an outing at Palm Beach, pending summons 


Fallieres Tips His Hat and Retires; Poincaré Beside Him 
Raymond Poincare, who on February 18 will take office as Presi- 
dent of France, won the place in spite of his own reluctance to 
become a candidate. That Mme. Poincare is of Italian birth was 
a campaign argument used against him, and an attempt to re- 
vive the Dreyfus case added to the confusion of genuine issues 






















An Aged Suffragist's Day of Victory 


Like another Declaration of Independence, the proclamation 
which gives official recognition to woman suffrage in Oregon 


is a handwritten document Urs. Abigail Scott Dunway had 
just finished inscribing it when the photographer snapped this 
picture Urs. Dunway is seventy-nine and has been active in 


the fight for suffrage for forty-one years Governor Oswald 
West stands waiting to sign the proclamation and forward 
it to be signed and sealed by Oregon’s Secretary of State 

















The Ohio River Floods Kentucky Homes 


Cincinnati and the two cities across the river from it have been chief sufferers in the recent Ohio Valley floods. In Covington, where this photo- 
graph was taken, and in Newport, more than three thousand Kentuckians were driven from their homes or forced to move their goods into second- 
story rooms. Railway tracks into the Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, were temporarily abandoned, and the service of the larger river steamships 
was suspended. Little actual hardships resulted, because Cincinnati’s relief service for the flood’s victims was well financed, prompt, and efficient 
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The Ship That Shelved Herself 


In surf boats, eight hundred and eighty passengers were rescued from the liner Uranium, after she rammed into the rocks near Chebucto Head 
Lighthouse, nine miles below Halifax. Through a piece of luck that seems particularly remarkable in this season of serious marine disasters, 
the vessel eased herself on a shelf of granite—said to be the only shoal approach for miles along that part of the coast. Had she struck a few 
yards away, either to the north or to the south, the smash of the bow against a sheer wall of stone probably would have sent the boat to the bottom 
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Harthquakes and Hot Lead in Mexico 
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A recent earthquake which destroyed the village of Acambay buried alive in the ruins of this church more ie 
than seventy persons, and the great weight of the stones made rescue impossible. Only three of the $2: 
congregation escaped. Four hundred of the villagers were entombed, three hundred seriously injured. iy 
The town is only sixty miles in a direct line from Mexico City, but is isolated by bad roads ! 











An effective way of checking a revolutionist’s flight—a Mexican trooper puts a bullet into the horse. | es 
In the prolonged warfare between Zapatists and Federalists the inland towns have suffered most, for 

there the Government’s patrol is ineffective. The correspondent who sends this photograph, taken near ole 
Tecapiscala, blames the revolutionists for countless interruptions of railway traffic, and pillage and arson | 
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By 


WILLIAM MARCUS MacMAHON 





AST spring I purchased from a downright bargain 
clothing emporium an overcoat for my own use, 
fur lined and boasting a pelt-covered collar. Its 

style, the clerk announced, was Not Only Swell But 
Nobby And Nifty. 

This was one of those enterprising stores which in- 
dulge in a feverish Closing Out And Leaving The Busi- 


ness Sale on the first of each month. I used to wonder 
that it didn’t have a Fire Auction Fifty Off On The 
Dollar. 
tive reason. P 

The capable proprietor had been conserving his ener- 
gies for something worth while. It was a three-alarm 
affair. When the building becomes completely renovated 
it is to be occupied by a dealer in asbestos curtains. 

The-particular garment that enchained my covetous 
gaze was entitled Real Muskrat, Genuine Persian Lamb 
Collar, Broadcloth Shell. From the previous September 
until February it bore the convincing price tag of $97.50, 
Marked Down From $225. 

in March the quotation had dropped to $75. By the 
middle of April it was $40. At the end of the month 
I rushed into the store and bought the overcoat for 
$27.50, in a semipanic that it incontinently might be 
given away to some unworthy nonadmirer. 

May came and went without a blizzard. 
So did June and July. By the middle of 
August I had despaired of flaunting my 
outer appareled opulence for several months 
to follow. It was well. 

Last November there came a 
almost cold enough to warrant the drop- 
ping of ice-cream soda from the breakfast 
bill of fare. I wore the bargain coat. 

That Persian lamb would have grown to be 
the black sheep of the flock. His color came 
off on my linen collar almost unanimously. 

Later in the day rain fell, and I noticed 
that my business associates pointedly edged 


from me. sudden 


Six weeks or so ago I discovered the nega- 


morning 


away Having caught a 
cold in the head from being too warmly clad, I could 
not understand this ostracism. 

When I reached home that night I spread the drip 


ping garment over a kitchen chair. In a little while 
my wife rushed down from upstairs. 
“Something burning!’ she announced wildly. Noth 


ing was. 
“Then I left the 
fessed, shamefacedly. 


Camembert uncovered!” she con- 
She had not 


INALLY the little lady inquired with great timidity 
“Dearie, can it be your new coat?” It could and it was 

“The shell has a 
Sniff! Sniff! 

“But the collar has a stronger odor, and (One sniff 
was enough for her now) the /ining Ugh! Please, 
please, take it out of here, Precious!” 

I took my bargain into the garage to dry overnight. 


funny smell!” she informed m« 


In the morning when I went for it our house cat was 
there. at a bit of the fur lining, 
crouched figure turned to stone by despair 

“Well, Tom,” I inquired pleasantly, 
see Real Muskrat before?” 

Without a word he 
the garage, and, with a farewell glance 
kitchen door, disappeared through the hedge 
not returned to this day. 

My wife and ] 


He sat staring a rigid, 


“did you never 


glanced reproachfully at me, left 


toward the 


He has 


puzzled a long time 


over Tom’s unaccountable desertion 


° | GEY 

a comtortable home If am now glad Cas 
that we did not keep a watchdog, becausé A 
es 


he too might have left us 










My new friend, the Furrier, recently told me why. 

“What is the value of a muskrat skin?” I demanded. 

“Tanned prime fall catch, 85 cents wholesale; springs, 
$1. What’s it to you?” 

“Oh, nothing much! Only I’ve a Not Only Swell 
But Nobby And Nifty overcoat with fifty-six of ’em 
in the lining. I paid but $27.50 for the entire thing, 
so l’'m about twenty-five or thirty dollars ahead.” 

“Lemme see the garment.” 


DISPLAYED it proudly, having forgotten for the 
moment that painful episode when my wife did not 
have a cold in the head. 
“House Cat expert grimly; 
cents apiece undyed.” No wonder Tom left home. 
“And the collar?” 


skins!’ said the “ten 


a I gasped. 
Vs al “ : 
y> A Domestic dog, 
Ny J acid curled and 
MO s 
colored with lamp- 


black. Worth fifty 
cents, finished.” 
“Ah, but the 
shell?” |] groaned. 
“Graveyard 
Thibet, and very low 
grade at that; thirty 
cents a.yard. I can du- 
plicate this garment for 
$io and make enough on 
it to buy me a good box 


(Thanks! I'll 


~ of cigars. 


= , take an extra one for after 
<> 4” dinner!) Now, all you need to 

oo a make this coat as useful as a 
: ae regular one is to eat garlic to 


disguise it, and carry a damp sponge to 
keep a celluloid collar clean!” 
Then and there I vowed to 
Pure Fur Law, patterned after 
Doc Wiley’s nondebasing food regulations. 


agitate 


for a 


sood old 


Upon investigation, my wife’s Ermine neck piece 
proves to be rabbit skins, worth a cent apiece, raw. 
It should have been an Easter gift instead of a Yule 


tide offering! 


Our small daughter's Iceland Fox muff is sheep pelt, 
selling for $1.25, untanned. They cost me, respectively, 
$25 and $20. 


Oh, well, I saved seventy simoleons by refraining 
from buying a Not Only Swell But Nobby And Nifty 


garment between that preceding September and 
February. 

Our ash man was overjoyed to receive the coat as a 
Christmas gift. 

I have reason to believe that he is consuming mor« 


garlic than usual. 
He cannot see the 


| | ERE prices paid to trap 
I 


vers for large, prime, raw skins; small pelts usu- 


back of his neck. 


follow the January, 1913, 


ally are fifty per cent cheaper: 

sadger, Northern er: ; $ 3.00 
Badger, Southern a 1.50 
Bear, Black and Brown, Northern 25.00 
Bear, Black and Brown, Southern 15.00 
Beavet 10.00 
CAL, ivel 4 70 
Cat, House, black 320 
Cat, House, colors 10 
Cat, Wild, Northern 1.00 
Cat, Wild, Southern r 

Fox, Blue, Far North 30.00 
lox, Cross, all sections, dark. 25.00 
lox, Cross, all sections, pale 12.00 
Fox, Gray 2.00 
Fox Red Northern 10.00 
ox, Red, Southern 1.75 
Fox, Silver, according to beauty S300 tO 2,000.00 
Fox, White, Far North 15.00 


Fox, Black, one sold in December for.........$3,000.00 


AP Sirs eco: a, Sc cath cs OE EA URS ores asics 25.00 
Miatten,; AIAG: Caries eos iievcias ca ehaeesedals 20.00 
BESTEGH, ATHOKA: DADE. 528505 hk oaks vee ked wba 10.00 
Muskrat, New York and Northern............ 55 
DRUG UT OL: MOMPNONNN LS 5c he haba kas ds barcwsareen 45 
Pe itiek, INOLUMOTH, “COTS oi. 3.5.6 <5. bas an dese008ceue 8.00 
MIG, SoumMerh; GROW es 6.6. hiss cc cersawee 4.50 
GREEN od: :3; aid nithaed A pak Sa a Fee PWS EoRC Ear ae .9O 
NEOs MIO 035s tance KGa adaneintukoah see 25.00 
Orter, Sowtiern;, Tighter GOWER sons 6 sas is dsicce eds 12.00 
RSE, TROTEIOUIN «5.6/4 6.6.4 00 bh dc Cage cee waeies 4.00 
a ae ar 1.75 
Raccoon, extra dark colors............ $3.00 to 7.00 
Skunk, New York and Northern, black........ 4.00 
Skunk, white stripe, narrow, broad......75c. to 2.75 
WVG@RSEIS, WHIGE,  SEGCIUME vices 460d scwosieden rade 1.00 
Weasels, gray, stained, etc... ......scescee. 5c. to 25 
WEE SOE sn 66h 5's 05-3. e RAY i ree ee 4.00 
NUE, SONU od 0 5556.3 4555 4 pid eackds MAO 3.50 
Wolverine, Bale to dark... vsssscdacwdc $8.00 to 11.00 
Fister, NOCUMGIM, GAL. 6.6.4 5)5 00502 scenes avn cees 30.00 
Piste, FOES CGR) MONE 6. 660k esa igause cade 15.00 
Perth, WINE; AMBIEN 5.6 aos ic isiesavavcevanwenes O01 


And here is an illuminating list, showing how cer- 
tain humble pelts masquerade in the retail market as 
aristocratic skins: 


THe True Fur and THE TRADE NAME 
American or Hudson Bay Sable....Real Russian Sable. 
Mieh, Horwemian, dye .csic ci is a eidesnen Sable. 
GOR, MUON cies ts sas sanss Bear, Blue Japanese Wolf. 
a rere *.....Sable or Fox. 
ede ON tosis 5 5 50 cos .Persian Lamb or Broadtail. 
MATIIGL GOON isos icieevesias Vink, Sable, or Skunk. 
Marmot, blended .Brazilian Mink. 
PANN: OF oa a oecas 4.00.60 509.016 080 49 Hehe cae See Sable 


or River Mink. 

Sable or Mink. 

Muskrat, dyed, and long hairs pulled out....Real Seal, 
Hudson Seal, Electric Seal, Red River Seal, and 
Aleutian Seal. 


Russian Otter 


Muskrat, blended.... 


REGAIN: CUMS 6 6445594. anccenesthadieen 


dyed 


....River Sable. 
Same as Muskrat. 
...Beaver and Otter. 
.Beaver, Skunk. 
Adelaide Chinchilla. 


Muskrat, natural color..... 
Nutria, pulled and dyed... 
Nutria, pulled, natural color. 
Opossum, dyed, sheared.... 
Opossum, Australian, natural 
Otter, pulled and dyed. 

Dog, 


.. Japanese Lynx 


Isabella 


Black Manchurian 

Dog, domestic, dyed or curled Fox, Persian 
Lamb 

.Black 


Skunk, dyed or solid black natural Varten 


Bison 


Patagonian 


Short-haired China Sheep. 
Seal, Hair. Brown 
foundland Seal. 


California 


Alo 
Veu 


Ringtail Cat 
Vink 






Wallaby, dyed (Kangaroo 
species ) Australian 
Fisher, Sidney Raccoon, Skunk, Koala. 
Rabbit, dyed, sheared, machined. Sable, 
French Sable, Seal, Hudson Seal, Ele 
tric Seal, Cape Seal, Muskrat, Ermine 
Chine hilla, Cat. 
White hairs are inserted in dyed Gray 


or Red Fox skins to simulate the Silver 
variety; the black tips in imitation Ermine 
are pieces of dyed rabbit pelt; all blue 
dyed furs will fade; the one skin too cheap 
Bre’r Rabbit, all others being 
the dyeing, shearing, or ; 


to imitate is 
counterfeited by 
machining of lesser pelts. 


Lay 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


IRST of all, in answer to many 

critics, the Kenyon Bill, to prevent 

the shipment of liquors into prohi- 
bition States, is not of itself a prohibition 
measure. It leaves the question, whether 
or not prohibition is wise, right where it 1s 
now ; it merely says that when a community 
decides that it wants prohibition, it may 
have prohibition without interference by the 
Federal Government. The bill is too long 
to repeat here; it was concisely and accu- 
rately paraphrased by Senator Sanders of 
Tennessee in these words: 

“Be it enacted, That the shipment of intoxicat- 
ing liquor from one State into any other State by 
any person, to be received or used in violation of 
any law of such State, is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec. 2. That all intoxicating liquors trans- 
ported into any State shall, upon arrival within 
the boundaries of such State and before delivery 
to the consignee, be subject to the operation of 
the laws of such State.” 

Does not this seem fair? As matters 
stand now, the people of Georgia decide 
they want prohibition in order to prevent 
druakenness among the negroes and the 
crimes that follow it. The very next day 
the wholesale liquor dealers in Jacksonville, 
Fla., just across the State line, get very busy ; 
they appoint agents throughout Georgia. 
(These agents quite generally consist of 
two classes: the white Republican politi- 
cians, who use their positions to stimulate 
the negroes to buy whisky, and the agents 
of the express companies.) Also there 
arise what are known as mail-order whisky 
houses. The extent and character of what 
follows is suggested by this extract from 
an official report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission : 

“Figures presented by the Southern Express 
Company may be made the basis of a fair approxi- 
mation. Jacksonville, Fla., probably the largest 
shipping point for liquor in the South, sends out 
between three and four thousand packages of one 
or two gallons daily, or a total of about one and 
one-half million gallons a year. Chattanooga 
ships about 786,000 gallons; Richmond, 546,720 
gallons. 

“The movement is much more active in the 
South than in other sections of the country, partly 
because of the extent of the prohibition territory 
in that section, partly because of the large quanti- 
ties of very cheap whisky manufactured and 
shipped there for the consumption of the negro 
population. [While it is not the function of this 
commission to be influenced in its conclusions by 
the moral-aspect of the question, tt is impossible 
not to recognize in this traffic one of the impor- 
tant factors in the race problem of the South—the 
evil spirit back of that problem in more ways 
than one.” 

As it is now, no person in Tennessee can 
lawfully sell intoxicating liquor in Tennes- 
see, but a person in Kentucky can sell in 
Tennessee. Senator Sanders expressed the 
situation in a question: Should a citizen of 
Kentucky have more rights in Tennessee 
than a citizen of Tennessee? 


Not a Prohibition Law 


HIS bill has nothing to do with na- 

tional pr hibition. 
that prohibition is not a question for national 
legislation, that it should be dealt with by 
each community acting according to its own 
conditions and wishes. This bill merely 
provides that when a State has so acted, 
its action shall not be nullified by whisky 
dealers who act in connection with the 


Everybody knows 





By MARK SULLIVAN 


present Federal law. (One mail-order 
whisky firm’s circulars are headed “Uncle 
Sam Is Our Partner.”’) Senator Kenyon 
is the author of the bill; he specifically re- 
pudiated any intention to declare any belief 
even as to whether prohibition is or is not 
a good thing: 

“ZT am not concerned at all with the question of 
whether a State in the exercise of its police power 
might adopt a law prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors. If it does so, it 
ought to be able to make that law effective. If 
it adopts the contrary policy, it should be per- 
mitted to make that effective.” 

As Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire 
expressed it: 

“It provides that if a State shall by its laws 
prohibit the sale of liquor it shall not have its 
territory invaded by persons outside of the State 
who are engaged in that traffic.” 


Twenty Years of Effort 

HIS bill, in one another, 
was before Congress for nearly thirty 

Finally one version of it was passed 
and became a law. The Supreme Court held 
it unconstitutional. That was in18go. Again 
for twenty-three years, in a form to meet 
the constitutional objection, it has been be- 
fore the House and Senate. Never once 
in all that time before the present occa- 
sion has it emerged from the Senate com- 
mittee. Only once in twenty-three years 
has it emerged from the House committee. 
Never a day of all that time but the bill 
would have passed by a vote of three to one 
if it had ever come to a vote. It was kept 
from coming to a vote in devious ways: 
partly by the liquor lobby, partly by the fact 
that many Congressmen who would refuse 
to be influenced directly by the liquor lobby 
are very grateful for the chance to escape 
voting on the bill. 
gressmen but have some saloon votes in 
their district. They will defy them if they 
must, but they very much prefer to be saved 


form or 


years. 


There are few Con- 


the necessity ; and the committee device has 
long saved them the necessity. 


The Fine Art of Delay 

es INSIDER the vicissitudes this bill has 

A had in the Senate alone since the first 
of the present year. On January 6 Senator 
Sanders of Tennessee brought it up and 
asked for unanimous consent that a vote 
should be taken on it during the legislative 
day of January 13. Senator Sutherland of 
Utah objected. Again the next day, Tues- 
day, January 7, Senator Sanders asked for 
unanimous consent that the vote be taken 
between three and six o’clock, January 20. 
This time it was Senator Warren of Wyo- 
ming who objected, backed up by Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. 
on Thursday, January 9, for a third time, 
Senator Sanders asked for unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered and voted 
upon January 20. 


Two days later, 


This time it was Senator 
Reed of Missouri who objected. Senator 
Sanders waited one day longer, and again, 
on January 10, asked for the same unani 
and this time got it. But 
Senator Smoot of Utah, having observed 


mous consent, 


that nobody else objected, arose after the 
consent had 
stated that he had not been listening, and 


unanimous been given and 


that if he had been listening he would have 
objected. This precipitated a long discus- 
sion as to whether a unanimous consent 
once given can be rescinded. Half the 
members of the Senate participated in the 
discussion, and for two days the entire time 
of .the Senate, aside from that given to the 
impeachment proceedings, was devoted to 
this parliamentary point. Senator after 
Senator said that he was “very anxious, 
of course, to vote for the bill, which is a 
very meritorious one, but—’’ Senator Coe 
1. Crawford of South Dakota said: “I want 
to assist in passing it, «but—” Senator 
Clarke of Arkansas said: “It is a bill | 
favor, but—’’ Senator Lodge of 
chusetts said: “I am in sympathy with the 
object and purposes of this bill, but—” 
Senator Smith of Georgia said: “I expect 
to vote for the Kenyon Bill, and I am will- 
ing to give consent that it shall be consid- 
ered just as soon as possible, but—’ Mean- 
while, Senator Smoot of Utah stood stub- 
bornly by his position, and because of this 
one objector the available working time of 
the Senate for two whole days was wasted. 
Finally it was decided, for the first time in 
the history of the Senate, to revoke a unani- 
mous consent. (It is fair to say that many 
of the Senators who took this position did 
so out of a sincere desire to uphold the 
sacredness of the uhanimous-consent rule, 
and there is much merit in the contention 
that unanimous consent shall not be con- 
sidered to have been given if one Sena- 
tor says he intended to object but wasn’t 
listening. ) 

Finally Gallinger asked that 
unanimous consent be given to vote on the 
bill on February 10. This was done, and 
so it stands now. The Senate will vote on 
this bill on February 10 unless on that date 
the opponents of it take advantage of some 
parliamentary device to make for delay. 


Massa- 


Senator 


In the House 

S° MUCH for the situation in the Sen- 

ate. In the House the bill was intro- 
duced over eighteen months ago and was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, of 
which the chairman is Hon. Henry D. Clay- 
ton of Alabama. At the time this paragraph 
was written, it had not yet emerged; but 
there was belief that, because of recent agi- 
tation and the pressure of public opinion 
on the committee, the bill would be reported 
during the current week. 


The Heart of the Case 

ENATOR GALLINGER told the candid 

truth when he said these words during the 
debate on Senator Smoot’s two-day holdup : 

“We need not have any concealment about this 
matter, Mr. President. It is not intended that a 
vote shall be taken on this bill in my judgment, 
and if this unanimous consent agreement is set 
aside, no vote will be taken on this bill during 
this Congress.” 

This bill is now nearer to success than at 
any time in the twenty-three years. The 
time 1s short—purposely made short by the 
enemics of the bill~-but still if enough dem- 
onstration of public opinion is made during 
the coming month this bill will become a 
law. If it is forced to a vote it will pass 
overwhelmingly in both Houses. 
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THE MISTRESS 


PROBLEM 


Is the Difficulty Really with the Servant? 


Here Is Another Point of View 
By SARAH COMSTOCK 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 





OR the past decade the wail of the mistress has 


been heard in the land. She can’t get help, she 

mourns; break a girl in, and the ingrate leaves 
for higher wages. Seek a new one and she looks you 
over as if you were a prisoner at the bar and she the 
judge, then demands to know your wages, and, learn- 
ing, turns on the heel of a smarter boot than you can 
afford for every day, and murmurs: “Not for mine.” 
Keep in the good graces of the maid who has conde- 
scended to share your humble abode, and you do so at 
the cost of pickled walnuts for her private delectation 
and the use of your piano every Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon for her “instrumental.” 

This voice of the mourning mistress is heard from 
coast to coast, and her lament has come to be known 
nationally as the “Servant Problem.” The matron of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia contends that the 
problem interferes with all of her intellectual life, ham- 
pering her club pursuit of advanced theories in Domes- 
tic Science. The Kansas farmer’s wife groans over a 
coin-minting harvest which summons an army of hands 
and nobody but herself to cook for them. The Cali- 
fornia home maker sighs for the days when the Japa- 
nese applied their juggler’s skill to the pirouetting of 
pancakes, and the Chinese their decorative art, as a 
Los Angeles housekeeper reports, to adorning the fruit 
cake with “Prepare to Meet Thy God” in pink icing. 
Now the Orientals are accumulating wealth on the 
ranches, and the mistress seeks maids who don’t exist. 

What’s the matter with the servants? I sought light, 
and I felt that nowhere could light better be found 
than with the large and formidable person who presides 
over the employment agency. From downtown New 
York to Harlem I sought her. Uptown, in the regions 
of modest apartments, she deals in the maid-of-all- 
work, or houseworker, as the black Pearl or white 
Tilda is known to the trade. Further down comes the 
district of smarter apartments on Riverside Drive ot 
upper Broadway ; 
to assist the cook. 


here she often furnishes a waitress 

But the headquarters of the em 
ployment agent are in the shopping district, where 
ladies seeking peplum blouses and short-vamp_ foot- 
wear may also seek demure waitresses and emotion- 
less butlers. Here, in the district adjacent to Forty 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, they may equip their 
town or country houses with a corps of specialized 
servants. , 

The large and formidable person is in the rare and 
privileged position of seeing both sides of a vital ques 
tion. She plies between the conflicting elements of a 
national problem as, in ten steps, she moves from a 
discussion with Mrs. Van Ryndam in the front room 
to the waiting applicants in the rear room, critically 
surveys them, then, with a voice like Gabriel’s trum 
pet, summons “Emily !” 
within those ten steps 


If there be a solution, it lies 


I BEGAN my visits in the downtown district. Here ] 
called upon a Mrs. Maltbie, 


who deals with no household employing fewer than two 


an experienced agent 


Servants. Krom two up she furnishes to a complete 


retinue. Her office is typical; the two connecting rooms 
have separate doors into the hall, the one marked 
\pplicants,” the other “Customers.” The latter has a 


moss-green carpet, willow chairs, and white curtains. 
The other has a bare floor and rows of plain chairs. 
Ladies, as they are technically termed, pass in and out 
at one door, servants at the other The whol place 
seems to cry aloud: “Sheep this way, please—goats that.” 


Feb, 1 





There was no beating about the bush. “What’s at the 
bottom of the whole Servant Problem?” I asked her. 

Thereupon she exploded her bomb. “The Mistress 
Problem,” she replied. 

“And what’s the matter with the mistresses?” 
sued. 

Instead of making a direct reply, Mrs. Maltbie eyed 
me thoughtfully for a moment, then she said: “I wonder 
if Annie is here this morning.” She rose, went into the 
other room, and returned with a neat, intelligent-looking 
girl of the American-born German type. 

“Tt’s all right to talk before this lady,’ Mrs. Maltbie 
said to the girl. 


I pur- 


NNIE glanced me over questioningly. 

“Isn't that an elegant caracal coat she’s got on?” 
Mrs. Maltbie led off. 
you, Annie?” 

“Tt was Lady-before-last, the one on Madison Avenue,” 
the girl replied. 

“You get lots of handsome gifts?” I inquired. 

“Yes, a lot.” She nodded significantly. “They don’t 
want thege things any more and they hand ‘em out 
easy. They think they can make up for a lot-o’ bad 
treatment that way, but a caracul coat ain’t the same 
thing as three square meals a day, and I'd like to tell 


“Let's see, which one gave it to 


her so.” 

Another bomb had gone off. I was sitting up and tak- 
ing notice. 

“Stewed fruit and bread and tea ain’t enough for 
supper,” Annie continued vindictively 

“But you don’t mean 

“She does mean,” said Mrs. Maltbie 
you had to eat in that house, Annie. 
who the lady is, so it’s all right.” 


oT 1 SM eseland 
Tell icTr What 


She won’t know 











here looking run down and anemic; and this trouble’s 
worse, if anything, in the wealthiest families.” 

A growling servant may fail to prove convincing to 
our ears, but a woman like Mrs. Maltbie, shrewd and 
just, dealing with hundreds, thousands, on both sides of 
the Great Gulf, knows what she’s talking about. When 
she makes these statements in the nature of a summary 
they become revelation. 

“What Annie told you is typical,” she said. “The bill 
of fare she gave you is the average in many of these big 
houses that set a separate table for the servants. The 
cook does the marketing, the best she can, out of an 
allowance that’s so small it wouldn’t feed a family of 
kittens properly. And these girls have to do hard manual 
labor on it. The mistress don’t realize—she goes nib- 
bling around at tea rooms and candy stores. Sometimes 
the servants are fed from what’s left from the family 
table, and that’s likely to be scraps. 

“There was one customer of mine asked me why she 
couldn’t keep her girls. I thought it over and I decided 
I'd try the truth on her. So we made an appointment 
and she came down here one morning. ‘Now,’ I said, 
‘you lose your girls as fast as you get them. You said 
you wanted the truth. Everyone of them comes in here 
and owns that she’s starving.’ 

“She got as white as your jabot and she nearly 
screamed. ‘It’s impossible!’ she kept saying. ‘I give 
the cook an allowance to supply the servants’ table!’ 

“*Ves, and how far does it go for women that are 
working like dray horses?’ I asked her. ‘You ride in 
your machine and you never work and you drop into 
afternoons-at-home and keep nibbling. You don’t know 
what it is to be hungry at the end of a day of hard work.’ 

“Well, for a wonder she listened, and in the end, after 

she got over being excited, she 





“If we got oatmeal for break 
fast we was lucky,” said Annie 
“Tea and toast, and sometimes 
oatmeal without milk on it. If 
we wanted milk we had to go 
out and buy it out o' our wages. 

“Then we had some kind o’ 
cheap meat for dinner, without 
no juice—don’t you believe she'd 
‘a’ et meat like that herself—and 
one vegetable, and bread and 
maybe a dry old puddin’. And 
we'd ’a’ thought the skies had 
fell if we’d ever seen anything 
but bread and fruit and tea for 
bread and fruit and tea.” 

There was a profound pause 
“All right, Annie—you may go,” 
Mrs. Malthie said at last. 

\t the door Annie fired a part 
ing shot 


supper 


“There are others,” 
she observed 
“And there really are others?” 
l asked Mrs. Malthie 
“It’s the One Gre: 
said slowly, her voice charged 
with capitals. 


t Kick,” she 


“Servants don't 
get enough to eat; 
half starved ; 
they have to 
eke out with 
food bought out 
of their wages; 


often they're 


**Tt’s thebeau that 
stands waiting 
silent outside that 
door that plays 
the mischief with 
our business’’ 





they come in 





raised the allowance for the 
servants’ table and she keeps her 
girls now. But there aren't 
many ladies I could talk to like 
that. Wish I could; I'd be curing 
the chief trouble if I could get 
the servants decently fed.” 


N THE same downtown dis- 

trict I dropped in at Mrs. 
Wesson’s door, the first time in 
eight years. She sat in solitary 
state at her oak desk. She has 
added a score of pounds in the 
eight years; but hers is not 
cheerful obesity. When obesity 
is not cheerful it has the faculty 
of accentuating mournfulness. 
Of its own weight it appears to 
add to the general depression. 

“When I was interviewing you 
years ago on the Nationality of 
House Servants I never could 
find you idle a moment,” I blun- 
dered glibly. 

“There's plenty of idle time 
now,’ Mrs. Wesson responded 


with obese impressiveness. There 





was a world of significance in 
the “now.” 

“Plenty of time nowadays,” 
she said, leading me to the door 
of the servants’ room. “Look at 
that !” 
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The same old chairs stood in orderly rows as in the 
days of their prime. But whereas I had ever found them 
occupied to the full—sometimes Mrs. Wesson used to 
play to standing room only—there now sat but two 
figures, oases in the desert of chairs. One oasis was 
neat and small and perky like the nursemaids who seek 
romance in Central Park. The other was apparently a 
raw recruit, fresh from the hazing of Ellis Island and 
not quite over the scare of it yet. 

“You saw me in the days of my prosperity before 
business had gone down. It’s a dyin’ business, that’s 
what it is. A few years more and the employment 
agencies will be shuttin’ up their doors and takin’ down 
their signs because there’s no servants to furnish.” Mrs 
Wesson’s round face was 


preparing the cat’s food and giving it medicine when it 
was sick—the lady was afraid to do it because she 
might get her hands scratched and spoil them for bridge 
—and its bed had to be carried around the house to 
avoid a draft, and after that had gone on a month 
Annie lost her place because she poisoned the cat.” 
Miss Bigelow paused witha sense of effect. “I’ve always 
held that murder was sometimes justifiable,” she said. 


HEN I talked with Miss Greenway I spoke of the 

time regulation. 
“Everyone of us knows that’s what domestic labor 
needs,” she said. “When there’s a law that holds down 
thoughtless ladies just like the factory laws hold down 


Wesson or not, and I don’t want to get them into any 
more trouble than they have now : 

“IT don’t know which is cart and which is horse,” Mrs 
Edmundson said, after she had answered the etelephone 
with: “Not a butler-waitress on hand to-day. 
Yes. I'll let you know. Good-by.” 

“Hm!” she said as she hung up, but with no further 
comment just then. 

“There’s two facts in American life we've got to 
face,” she went on. “One is, that servants are fewer all 
the time. The other is, that the American woman js 
getting less domestic all the time. Now these two facts 
are kinda linked together, you might say; but, as I told 
you, I can’t make out which pulls which. 

“Sometimes I think it's 


Sorry. 





that of one who watches 
at a deathbed. 





“But there seem to be 
innumerable agencies.” 

“There are. When the 
howl for servants began 
to go up every woman out 
of a job started an agency, 
thinkin’ that she could 
somehow get servants and 
profit by the demand. But 
they couldn't, and lots of 
‘em can barely pay their 
rent. There ain’t any so- 
lution to the Servant Prob- 
lem,” she sighed. “Same 
old story—the girls that 
come over won't belong to 
anybody. They'd rather 
take three to five dollars 
a week, support their little 
brothers and sisters out o’ 
that, and end by bein’ 
burned up in a shirt-waist 
factory, than to have seven 
or eight a week for spend- 
in’ and a good clean home 
in a swell street. And’— 
again she took on obese 
impressiveness — “I don't 
blame ’em!” 

“Tt’s ruinin’ our busi- 
ness,” she went on. “It’s 
goin’ to put an end to 
home life, because houses 
can’t be run without serv- 
ants. But I don’t blame 
any girl alive for not 
lettin’ another woman dic- 
tate to her how she shall spend every hour of her day.” 

From the depths of Mrs. Wesson’s gloom came food 
for thought. “Every hour of her day is not supposed to 
belong to her employer,” I reflected. It was with this 
in mind that I sought Miss Bigelow. She is a person of 
fashionable appearance, and she holds forth in a stately 
Fifth Avenue office building. You take an elevator to 
Miss Bigelow. ; 

“What about this?” I asked her. 





M ISS BIGELOW tweaked her iron-gray pompadour, 
settled her waistline with firm, encircling hands, 
and sniffed: “Yes; the girl gets Thursday afternoon off, 
don’t she? And Sunday afternoon and evening off, 
don’t she? ‘Only this Thursday—just for once, Emma, 
you won't mind, I know, just this once, because the 
Professor has so many engagements he can’t dine with 
us any other day—and Sunday, just for once, you 
wouldn’t mind coming back in time to get supper, would 
you, because we're going up into Jersey in the machine 
and we'll want an espectally good supper for my cousins 
when we get hack.’ Good Lord!” broke forth Miss 
Bigelow, swaying like a ponderous reed upon the tall 
and faultless stem of her stays. “When the afternoon 
off means the afternoon off, and when there’s an eight 
or even a ten hour law to regulate domestic labor, then 
we won't find the smartest girls standing in line to the 
next corner waiting for jobs in every factory on the East 
Side and every department store on Sixth Avenue 
Now, they’d rather work in human hair with the vile 
atmosphere of the hair factory; they’d rather go home 
in January from laundry work that’s soaked them to the 
spine; because when they get home they can see their 
beaux, and go out with them, independent of any prying 
and fussing mistress. Don’t these ladies ever remember 
that they had beaux once, and the right to them? And 
they let their own daughters have natural pleasures 
Where’s the difference?” 

“But the servants’ evenings are free after the dinner 
work is done,’ I persisted 

Again Miss Bigelow sniffed and settled her waistline. 
“Maybe they’re free and maybe they’re not,” she re 
ponded. “It’s ‘Annie, you don’t mind looking after the 
children just to-night while we go to the theatre, do 
you? I hope the new nursemaid will get here by to 
morrow. Or, ‘Annie, after your dishes are done to 
night, I wish you'd set all the mousetraps, the mice are 


getting so bad, and put them all over the house—oh 
isn’t there any bacon to set them with? Then just run 
out and get some And then if you'll cock some liver 
to have cold for Sultana Scheherazade’s breakfast 

Lord! That was the for-sure name of a Persian cat 


one of my customers had Annie spent her evenings 
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the lack of servants that’s 
driving our ladies to break 
up housekeeping and take 
to apartment hotel life and 
travel. Other times I say 
it’s because the ladies 
travel, and camp in a hotel 
for the winter, and pay no 
attention to their house- 
keeping, that the servants 
are quitting and taking to 
other kinds of work. [ft 
makes it hard on a girl to 
just get fixed in a place 
for the winter and then 
have the lady suddenly an- 
nounce she’s going to Palm 
Beach.” 

“How about the sum- 
mer life?” 

“A longer season each 
year in the country, and 
often it’s spent in a hotel 
or motoring, which throws 
the girl out of a job. Any- 
how, whichever way it 
started, it’s a fact that 
there’s less home life and 
more restlessness all the 
time.” 

The bearing of this fa- 
miliar fact upon the Serv- 
ant Problem is to be reck- 
oned with. “But in the 
case of families who run 
their own houses in the 
country— what do you 
find?” I queried. 








‘* Stewed fruit and bread and tea ain’t enough for 
supper,’’ Annie continued vindictively 


greedy factory employers, then cooking and waiting on 
table will be as good as any job that a girl can get— 
work till she’s through, then quit and go home.” 

“But the going home is a fresh problem,’ I inter- 
rupted. “Many of these girls live in tenements of a low 
order, and it’s a degrading life they return to—and the 
mistress doesn’t want germs—and other annoyances— 
brought back to her dainty home.” 

“That’s where my theory comes in,” said Miss Green- 
way. She is smaller than most of these persons, less 
formidable, and her motherly eye houses a cheery 
twinkle which fondled the thought of the pet theory 
“If I had the money I'd take a couple of old residences 
to-day, turn them into a cozy little hotel for domestics, 
give them a reading room and cards and now and then 
a dance, and they'd be living as independent a life as 
any other worker. There’s a Trowmart Inn—and a raft 
more of ’em—for the shop and factory and office girl. 
But if anybody thinks about the servant it’s to say: ‘Oh, 
she has to stay on the job all the time.’ Why does she, 
I’d like to know? Because the average lady don’t let 
her quit when her day’s work is done.” 

I felt that the poor employer deserved a word of de 
fense. “I have lots of friends who are most considerate, 
and who find their maids impertinent in demands,” | 
felt called upon to Say. 

“There’s a lot of kind ladies—that’s right,” Miss 
Greenway conceded. You will by this time have grasped 
the fact that “lady” is a class name for the employer, 
among these agents, and bears no descriptive allusion to 
birth, breeding, or temperament. “And a lot of trashy 
girls. But it’s the inconsiderate ladies that give service 
the black eye, so that most of the working girls stay out 
of it altogether, and those that go into it are made im- 
pertinent and unappreciative because they get so much 
mean treatment that it brings out all their own meanness 
They’ve got hearts, after all, the most of these girls; 
it’s wonderful what a little appeal to the human side of 
them will do.” 
a ER I asked these agents directly if thei1 

sympathies were not stronger on the servants’ 
side, I always failed to get a decided “Yes.” They will 
begin to hedge at once and tell you that there is fault 
with both, and put forth other delicate evasions. And all 
the time you're finding that their talk bends to the same 
ide, the servants’ side, and when you call their attention 
to this they are immediately on their guard. That's why 
I’m not telling their real names; their business 1s poor 
whether they own to it as frankly as Mrs. 


these days, 


“In the spring the girl's 
keen on going, while the idea’s fresh,’ Mrs. Edmund- 
son said. “But if she’s left a beau in the city—and she 
usually has—she’s ready to throw up a good place by 
July and come back to sizzle and get ptomaines from 
ice-cream cones and blister her feet doing Coney.” 

“But can’t she find gayety in the country?” 

“Sometimes. When she does, it works all right. The 
prize package to a girl is an army post. That’s the one 
spot on earth where we can’t get jobs enough for the 
girls that want them. They’re running for the posts 
with their sashes standing out behind and their recom- 
mendations waving under your nose. You see, the ladies 
in the army life are generally a good-tempered sort; 
and then there’s all the soldiers. There’s a dance for 
the men every week, and of course that means that 
every girl working at the post gets invited, for girls are 
at a premium.” 


AS \IN the telephone rang. ‘No, really, I can’t doa 
thing for you,’ Mrs. Edmundson reiterated with 
increasing firmness. 

“Same lady again,” she said to me. For a moment 
discretion puckered her lips. Then she out with it. 

“I might as well tell you who she is,” she said, and 
she uttered a name to conjure with—the name of a 
woman known not only to New York but to the whole 
country, in connection with strong, sympathetic move- 
ments to defend the working girl, to better her wages, 
her general condition, to extend a helping and sisterly 
hand to her on the briery path she has to tread 

“And there isn’t a servant can live with her,” Mrs 
Edmundson said. “Sometimes she'll phone in here 
every twenty-four hours for a week, wanting a new girl 
each time. I can’t keep up the pace.” 

“She is high-strung, I suppose.” 

Discretion again puckered Mrs 
“Well—I suppose you'd call it high-strung.” 
“Plain devil-of-a-temper comes closer to it to my mind 

and when she’s mad, her ideas on the helping-hand-to- 


Edmundson’s lips. 
She paused 


‘ ° ° ’ 4 ? 
the-working-girl don’t apply to her own servants But 
here’s plenty more of that kind. You see, a lot ol 
society and going all the time gets on the nerves, and 


¢ 


well, there’s plenty might be said along these lines. 
The lips puckered again, and finally. 

[ had never realized the psychological study that each 
one of us is to the employment agent until Mrs Crowell 
She is in Harlem; an enot 
from the wit 
dow seemed to differentiate her from the lady of the 
retiring doorplate on Fifth Avenue as the gold tooth 
differentiates one dentist from another; yet, for all that, 


revealed her secret to me 


mous blue and white sign—“SERVANTS” 


I found that she deals in subtleties 3 
“It’s the blending of temperaments that’s our secreb 


Continued on page # 
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R. ASCHE KAY- 

TON, the princi- 

pal figure in “The 
Argyle Case,” is a new 
sort of stage detective. 
Those who have followed 
the newspaper accounts of 
the doings of Mr. William 
J. Burns for the past year 
or two, and especially Mr. 
Harvey J. O’Higgins’s 
articles about him, will 
not need to be told by the 
program that Mr. Burns 
collaborated with the au- 
thors of the play. 

“Never - Sleep” Kayton 
differs from the old-school 
sleuth very much as mod 
ern war as the Japanese 
practiced it differs from 
the old individualistic bat- 
tle-ax kind. No false whiskers and green goggles for 
Mr. Kayton. He looks like any other brisk New York 
businéss men—with a downtown office, stenographers, 
telephones, push buttons, card indexes, and correspond- 
ents everywhere. He is more like a city editor than 
like Sherlock Holmes. 

We see Kayton and his men working on a murder 
mystery in the play. The police have found out noth- 
ing, but Kayton finds, when he examines the room in 
which the aged Mr. Argyle was murdered, a very 
cleverly made counterfeit $100 bill tucked away in an 
envelope as if it had been about to be mailed, and on 
the edge of the table, opposite the spot where the body 
was found, a woman’s finger prints. She was gripping 
the polished table edge at the moment of the murder. 

The audience watches with bated breath while Kay- 
ton’s assistant dusts these finger prints with white 
powder, and having thus brought the threadlike lines 
out clearly, snapshots them with a tiny folding camera. 
They watch with still more interest, in the next scene, 
when Kayton himself, having lured the woman suspect 
to his office, gets her finger prints before she knows 
what’s happening. She is about to sign a paper, and 
he, handing her the pen, contrives to spill ink on her 
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By ARTHUR RUHL 








The detective in ‘‘The Argyle 
Case’’ and the woman suspect. The 
latter has just been lured to his office 
through a ‘‘plant,’’ and the detective 
is maneuvering to get her finger prints f 


i 


Apologetically grabbing a blotter he presses her 
The blotter is tossed carelessly into 


hand. 
fingers against it. 
the wastebasket, whence, a moment later, it is rescued. 
There is some deft hocus-pocus with a brush and a 
black liquid, and there, dripping in the glare of the 
footlights, are the finger prints—the finger prints. 

That marvelously sensitive instrument, the dictagraph, 
is revealed in action in the third act, and we see the 
counterfeiter’s den in South Washington Square, and, 
on the opposite side of the partition, Kayton’s opera- 
tives, with receivers strapped to their ears, lazily puffing 
cigarettes, as they take down a stenographic report of 
every word the counterfeiters say. 

Good “inside stuff” this—breathless, knowing, new, 
and calculated to keep the fascinated audience continu- 
ously keyed up to concert pitch. Another characteristic 
device of the Burns school of crime detection, as every 
one knows who has followed Mr. O’Higgins’s interest- 
ing articles and stories illustrating it, is the “plant” 
a seemingly innocent train of events through which the 


suspect is led to convict himself, so to speak. Given 








DETECTIVE BURNS DRAMATIZED 


His Methods of Uncovering Crime Made the Basis 
of a Lively Melodrama 


certain clues, the detective arranges a trap which the 
criminal, by following his usual habits, will probably 
fall into. In “The Argyle Case,’ for instance, Kayton 
learned that the mother of Mr. Argyle’s ward, supposed 
to have died years ago in San Francisco, had served a 
term in San Quentin prison instead. On the chance 
that she may know something of the murder he inserts 
a “personal” in a New York newspaper under her in- 
itials, intimating that if she come to his office she may 
hear of something to her advantage in connection with 
Mr. Argyle’s will. Sure enough, the woman, who was 
in New York in fact, ap- 
pears—the instinct to get 
the money was too strong 
to resist—and through the 
interesting set of circum- 
stances thus set in motion 
Kayton connects her with 
the counterfeiters, whose 
handiwork he had found 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Just before the cap- 
ture in ‘‘ The Con- 
spiracy.’’ The 
eccentric old writer 
of detective stories 

is trying to hold the 
three conspirators un- 
til the police give the 
signal that they are 
ready to make the raid 
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The 


By EDWIN BALMER 


Illustrated by C.B. Falls 


ETWEEN the coast and safety—if the Americans 
in flight gained the sea in time to catch the 
cruiser sent down to take off refugees—lay but a 
single spur of the Sierra Madres. North and south the 
mountains of this spur lay, with the shining gold and sil- 
ver sanded stream of the Oxactl dashing down the gorge. 
They were seven Americans whom the sudden spread 
of the Mexican insurrection had surprised at the Gif- 
ford Hacienda on the rich coffee-bearing, cattle-grazing 
plateau at the headsprings of the Oxactl. Politically, 
commercially, or socially, each member of the party was 
of importance in the States north of the border—of such 
importance that for more than a week American papers 
had been running columns of speculation each morning 
as to the party’s safety. Influential journals clamored 
openly for intervention, if any of the party were killed, 
proclaiming that it would be proof that the Mexican 
Government was without poWer to protect foreigners. 
However, the party was still intact after the fourth 
day of its flight, and had halted toward evening before 
the northern defile into the final valley. There was 
short, stubborn, gray. Ogden Gifford, still as scornful 
of personal danger as when, to humor his guests, he 
had set out for the coast; his gentle little wife, still 
striving to share his scorn; his guests, white-haired 
Stanley Davison, still carefully cheerful, and his frail, 
beautiful wife; their youngest daughter Alice, just 
twenty-four, blue-eyed, dark-haired, straight-nosed, lithe, 
alert, yet without encounter with real fear. Because 
she was there young Kirk Prentiss, the tall, fair-haired, 
hatless man sitting easily in the Mexican saddle on the 
roan horse on her right, was there; and halted upon her 
left was Jim Reilly, older than Kirk in his weariness, 
heavier, awkward in his high-horned saddle. 


UMERICALLY, four others were to be counted in 

the party—Mexican Federal troopers—but as the 
horses stopped before turning to defile into the valley 
ahead, Alice did not even look to the escort to recon- 
noiter. She reached for Prentiss’s bridle as he dis- 
mounted. Reilly also immediately got down. 

The girl contrasted the two as they walked ahead on 
the trail together. In the secure, park-paved country 
place upon the shore of the lake north of Chicago, 
where the three lived, she had been brought up to be- 
lieve that since the two had graduated in the same class 
from college, eight years before, Jim had made himself 
the more worthy. Kirk, swinging and buoyant as he 
walked up the rough trail, was supposed largely to have 
wasted those years in achievement that had gained him 
only prize cups, a place in English and American sport- 
ing journals, notoriety for nerve throughout two con- 
tinents. He was trained to respond, without a fraction of 
a second’s conscious thought; to swing a racing motor 
car back into the road after throwing a tire at a turn; 
to roll away before the charging ponies were upon him 
when he was thrown at polo; to right, automatically, a 
banking monoplane after the engine had burst a cylin- 
der. Jim, lagging and short-breathed, as they climbed 
the slopes above the trail, had spent his time supposedly 
far better—eight hours a day at his desk, with squash 
or rackets occasionally at the University Club in the 
afternoon in winter—golf or tennis on Saturdays in sum- 
mer. She understood that at his direction, from his desk 
in the Loop, trains carried food from farm to city, from 
city to ship, and spread provisions to all the ports of the 
world, where other trains, caravans, and burden bearers 
spread it again. Commercially, she knew, he com- 
manded many thousands of men, but here no one of the 
Mexicans looked to him instinctively as the leader—no 





one, even, of the four older people who at home told her 
he was most to be admired. 
The two young men disappeared in the bush above 
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WHITE BEAD 


the trail. Impulsively Alice dismounted and gave her 
bridle and Kirk’s to a Mexican and followed. 

\s she passed the turn in the trail the roar of falling 
waters was explained. Directly below the Oxactl rushed 
to a precipice and fell over, striking the spray from the 
big bowlders protruding from the shelf of rock. From 
its basin at the bottom the river widened and went more 
slowly between broadening, more gentle banks, dotted 
with adobe huts and crops in cultivation. But behind 
these plots on both sides of the river the Sierras rose 
stark, sheer, pathless. 

Only directly ahead, where, twenty miles to the south, 
the valley narrowed into a mountain path again above 
the gorge, was there a possible way out. 


AP the day was fading fast. The shadow of the 

western range was flung in a sharp, purple line, al- 
ready high on the flank of the gray mountains on the 
east side. The west dip of the valley in the shadow was 
in twilight; the yellow flicker of the evening flame from 
the little adobe huts in that shadow showed brightly. 
There was clearly no possibility of passing through the 
valley before dark. 

Alice saw Kirk and Jim, now just ahead, considering 
this. She saw, as she expected, Jim hesitant, uncertain, 
nervous, as he glanced fearfully from side to side. Kirk 
was, as always, confident, at ease, his voice even. He 
turned, smiling, as she came up. 

“We were wondering whether we better ride in,” he 
said, taking upon himself Jim’s hesitation, which he 
himself did not share. 

“There is no sign of insurrectos in there,’ Jim ad- 
mitted. “But—” he stopped. 

“Correal certainly knows where we are,” Kirk finished 
for him, naming the insurrecto leader of the province. 
“He’s either going to keep on seeing that no one touches 
us, for fear of bringing on intervention, or if his side 
wants to start trouble over us, Correal can get us here 
as well as five miles farther on.” 

“Then let’s go as far as we can,” Alice decided. 

She rode at the head, directly after Kirk, as they de- 
filed into the valley. The four guards came last, with 
Jim. She dropped back as the road widened, riding 
beside her mother and father and the Giffords and Jim 
in turn. When the light was entirely gone, they had 
reached two little adobe huts, close together, a little 
above the trail. The inhabitants, cautiously, had fled, 
leaving their supper cooking. The women chose from 
the frijoles and corn-meal cakes frying to add to their 
rations from the saddlebags. As they ate, Alice noted 
Jim’s plain relief that—as soine one commented—it would 
be their last supper before reaching the ship. She looked 
at Kirk and met his eyes. She saw there, rather than 
relief, a regret over the ending of their adventure which 
she knew he would not express, for no one could com- 
prehend it but she. There was no opportunity for him to 
speak to her alone. Immediately after supper the older 
people, exhausted, prepared to sleep in the larger hut. She 
was to share the clay floor with them. The other two went 
to watch and sleep with the Mexicans in the smaller hut. 


LICE lay down beside her mother, but stayed awake. 
The night remained quiet, the rare, cool air was 
still. She got up, and in her stocking feet—she had pulled 
off her boots—she stepped out the doorless doorway. 
The flickers from the other little adobes up and down 
the valley had gone out. Night birds cried now and 
then. The horses stabled under a shed roof back from 
the road moved a hoof; sometimes it seemed that in the 
stillness the sound of the waterfall came from miles 
away; then it could be recognized as the rush of the 
river below the road. 
The sky—a deep blue lane set with sharply shining 





They found her at his side—tight within his 
hand a cracked white bead 





stars—stretched raggedly above the gorge from north to 
south, the mountain tops defining it on either hand. 
The summits to the east kept back for a little longer 
the silver shimmer of the rising moon; but slowly the 
rays began to top that range and touch the highest 
rocks of the mountains overhead. Gradually, as the 
shadow of the sun had crept up the other side of the 
valley, the moon shimmer dropped lower on this. 

Kirk was sitting alone before the smaller hut, on 
watch. Jim, therefore, was sleeping within to stand 
sentinel next. The Mexicans, apparently satisfied with 
the guard which was being kept, had given up all pre- 





**Don’t torment me. I only told you what they taught 
me to say. How could I see for myself? I say 
I only repeated what they said of you’’ 


tense of keeping it themselves. They, without intent 
of later wakefulness, were asleep within. 

Alice came closer. Kirk turned and saw her. She 
stepped toward him. He looked about, smiled, and 
came to her. They met in between the two adobes, in 
the starlight only ; the direct light of the moon was still 
far above. He touched her arm gently with his firm 
fingers. Her blood warmed and throbbed. 

“I came out to be with you,” she whispered. 

“You make me afraid to have you.” 

“Afraid ?” 

He caught her close, but before the strength of his 
arm broke down her instinctive resistance he released her. 

She returned to him. “Hold me,” she begged. “I 
did not mean to stop you.” 

He grasped her wrists, but it was to hold her away. 

“I have not spoken to you—I haven’t asked you to 
marry me because it is not fair down here.” 

“Not fair?” 

“You did not care more for me than for him’’—he 
nodded back to the hut where Jim slept—‘before we 
came down here?” 

“I did not know myself. 
she pleaded. 

“This? You mean we hadn't come into danger?” 

“Yes, into danger.” 

“I knew that had influenced you,” he 
was why I knew I must wait.” 

“To ask me to be your wife? Wait? Why?” 

“Because we’re going back where those things count 
most that made you care for him. Might you not do 
that again?” 

“Care more for him than for you after this? 


This had not happened,” 


said. ‘That 


Never!” 


c= struggled closer to him. He held her sternly. 
“You forget. You must remember. I’ve wasted my 
life racing speeding motors and aeroplanes which any 
eighteen-year-old boy can run as well. You told me 
that 
“Don’t torment me 


how many times?” 
I only told you what they taught 
I say I only 


with contempt 
me to say. How could I see for myself? 
repeated what they said of you.” 

“Jim?” 

“No, not he himself, but the others for him, who had 
no more nerve than he. ‘They made me think it was 
that you liked to take 
nerve for it themselves. 


nothing risks, because they 
didn't have the They pre 
tended that it was something higher to be like Jim, and 
not dare things for the sake of daring. But, Kirk, I tell 
you, this has made me know.” 
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“You will forget it when we are all safe again.” 

“T’ll never be safe anywhere except with you! low 
could I feel if I married him that he would never be 
afraid of his life before me? I thought it was noth- 
ing that he was afraid to race with you—that he didn't 
care to go up in your monoplane, but it isn’t nothing to 
be afraid in a place like this. I love you. You can 
say you love me. You must say it now. You must- 


H" lips swept the words from hers. He held her 
crushed against him. Still holding her with one 
arm, he slipped the other down over her hips and lifted 
her up. She lay in his arms limp, relaxed, happy, with 
need no longer to respond even to his kisses. 

The moon rays striking down the mountain shone 
in their faces and suddenly recalled them. He kissed 
her once more and put her gently down. The moon- 
light had come down so that it illumined all the trail 
above the waterfall. The fall itself was a sheet of 
silver in the light. Lower stretches of the road also 
were now in view. As their eyes followed it along, 
descent by descent, a blotch appeared upon the gray 
dust—a moving blotch, with glints and_ reflections. 
And now there came—above the rush of the river— 
the thud of ridden horses. Nearer and quite steadily 
it came. 

Kirk swept the girl up in his arms and carried her 
swiftly to her hut. 

“Go in. Keep them quiet if any one wakes up.” 

She kissed him in acknowledgment as he put her 
down. 

“T’ll send the Mexicans to keep the horses quiet,” 
he said. 

She watched him from the doorway as he hurried 
off. He went into the other hut, and soon the four 
Mexicans started out and up to their horses. She saw 
Jim come to the door and stand beside Kirk, then both 
retreated within. 

The horsemen were coming close. No one woke in 
the hut with Alice. She drew back so far that the 
moonlight did not reach her, but she was still able to 
see out the door. 

The horsemen rode steadily up and on. They passed 
so close that their voices were clear as they spoke to 
each other and the glowing ends of their cigarettes 
were distinct under their broad hats. They were armed 
men, with saber and carbine, without uniforms—insur- 
rectos. Perhaps twenty passed. All the command did 
not pass, however. Back upon the mountain side, 
above the waterfall, a fire blazed up. Figures moving 
about it obscured it momentarily. 


SINGLE rider returned from the direction in which 

the troop had gone. He stopped and dismounted 
in front of the hut. He was short, almost delicate in 
figure, with quick, alert movements. He wore for uni- 
form a gentleman’s riding suit, with sword and re- 
volver. He took off his hat as he approached the 
smaller hut, and the moonlight showed good, clearly 
cut features, with short upper lip, mustached, and an 
imperial. His bearing was confident, assured. Alice 
recognized him from the pictures placarding him for 
an outlaw as Correal, the local revolutionary leader. 

He strode directly to the other hut and entered. As 
discovery was now undoubted, Alice crept outside and 
down beside the door of the other house. The voices 
of the men within were indistinct. She made out that 
all three were in the conversation before she caught 
the sense of anything said. The revolutionist was doing 
most of the talking, in uncertain, Spanish-accented Eng 
lish. The words of the other two were interjections, 
questions, which by themselves told little. Then a sharp 
sentence—a few distinct words, perhaps more the tone 
of deprecation of the revolutionist leader—made her 
know what was being asked. The realization choked 
her and made her weak. Before she regained herself 
the conference was over. Correal was done. He was 
leaving the hut. 

She cried to him as he passed her. He turned—sud- 
denly saw her. He swept his hat in a salute and hastily 
went on. He leaped upon his horse and was gone. 

Kirk, coming from the hut, seized her. 


“You were here?” 

“IT saw him come. I came here. I heard what he 
asked.” 

Jim, following Kirk, stood beside her in silence, 
staring at her. ° 

“You shan’t accept it,” she cried to Kirk. 

“Hush!” he cautioned, reminding her by a jerk of his 
hand of those in the other hut. 

He drew her hastily within. Jim followed, still 
dumb. The four Mexicans who had been sent to keep 
quiet the horses did not return. They never returned. 

“Now how much did you hear?” Kirk demanded. 

“Everything.” 

“Everything ?” 

“Everything after he said he had orders to attack us 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Then you heard—” 

“That he offered to shoot one of you for the rest if 
you dropped back when he fired.” 

Kirk released her. 

“Then you see there is no choice but to do it.” 

“No, no, not you!” She clung to him. 


HE turned in challenge to Jim. He wet his lips. 

“But he—the one who drops back—doesn’t take any 
more upon himself than he’s in for anyway,” Jim said. 
“Correal’s orders are to shoot down us—the men. Cor- 
real said he'd fire the first shot at us himself—high; 
then, if one dropped back, he’d yell to his men to shoot 
that one to make sure of him, and the rest of you get 
away. So the one who drops back doesn’t take any 
more than is coming if he doesn’t do it. He merely 
takes it alone for the rest.” 

“But Kirk has no more obligation to be that one than 
you because he offers.” 

“Alice!” Kirk cried. 

“Kirk, I’m not going to say you or he shouldn't take 
that chance—that certainty, | mean—it’s not chance. I 
heard what Correal said. Isawhismengoby. Icansee 
if you don’t accept they can murder you both and father 
and Mr. Gifford besides. And I’m not asking either 
father or Mr. Gifford to be in the choice with you, but 
you shall certainly take Jim in with you! You shan't 
do it yourself, just because you are willing to!” 

“Of course not.” Jim wet his lips again. “It is mine 
as much as his.” He seemed to force himself on. 
“You needn’t be afraid if I’m drawn; I won't fail, 
Kirk,” he said. 

“How shall we draw?” Kirk asked. 

Alice looked about the hut swiftly before there could 
be any change in the plans. A Mexican earth jar with 
a neck large enough to admit a hand stood on the floor 
in the moonlight. She pounced upon it and emptied it 
of the dry meal it contained. Two large Mexican glass 
bead buttons, sewed on the sleeve of her riding habit, 
glinted at her. One was black, the,other white. Kirk 
had bought them from a peddler at the hacienda and 
she had sewed them on. They were identical in size 
and shape, differing only in color. She tore them off 
and dropped them into the jar. 

“One is black, one white,” she recalled to Kirk. 
“You've no obligation to do it unless you draw the 
black one.” She offered the jar first to him. He hesi- 
tated, then, looking at Reilly, took the jar from her. 

“Thank you, Alice,” he said. “We will draw after 
you are gone.” 

“No, here before me. I shan’t let you do it unless 
you're drawn!” 

“We will draw,” Kirk quieted her. 

He led her out, and, obeying him, she went up to the 
other hut. : 


HE old people were still asleep on the floor. Noone 

of them stirred as she crept within, but she could 
not compose herself to lie down. The moon, hung high 
over the valley, silvering it all with its shimmering light, 
emphasized the rugged, impassable sheerness of the 
rocks on both sides—the impossibility of fighting a way 
out. There was no choice except whether one would be 
shot down for the others, or all four men together. As 
she looked down at the old men, sleeping beside their 
wives, she knew they could not be drawn into th¢ 


hazard. Though it was for Kirk’s life most of all that 
moment she cared—his hot, daring spirit which had 
overwhelmed her half an hour before—she knew she 
could not wish that he permit these old men to share 
his chance. 

But was he sharing the chance, even with Jim? Why 
had he sent her away, unless in making pretense of Jim’s 
drawing with him he himself planned to be drawn? 


HE left the hut and started back to the other. Still, 

suppose they had drawn, and drawn fairly, and Kirk 
had the black bead. Would she dare to know it? The 
certainty would be before her then—not the chance—the 
certainty of his death in the morning. 

She watched the other hut and listened for signs to 
tell her of the fate decided without making her go 
nearer. She heard two voices, but she could make out 
no words and nothing from the tones. But finally 
Kirk came out and sat before the hut. Jim did not 
appear. Her heart bounded. Kirk would not be keep- 
ing the watch if he were drawn. She came forward. 
Kirk, rising as he saw her, signaled her for silence. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Jim—he’s trying to sleep.” 

“Then you’ve drawn?” She seized him. 

“Yes, we've drawn.” 

“And it was he—not you—he?” 

“Hush!” he warned her again. “He’s trying to 
sleep.” 

He drew her away from the door, but not before she, 
glancing in, saw Jim sitting up. That the lot had 
brought death for that one was lost in the flood of re- 
lief that it kept life—life—in this man so newly loved. 
3ut fear for him rushed as quickly back. She knew 
now he had drawn the white bead of safety and he 
would not tell her. Why? Because he knew Jim might 
not dare die. The mere drawing of glass beads from a 
jar could not change their characters, and as she reck- 
oned with this she caught Kirk’s hand frantically. 

“Kirk, he must go back. You must let him do it. 
Don’t let him think for a moment that you will go 
back to get their bullets if he doesn’t, and he will 
have to.” 

Kirk stared away from her. 

“Isn’t it better for one to go back, even if he isn’t 
drawn, than for four to be shot?” 

“Hush!” she stopped him. “He can hear you.” 

Reilly came to the door, disheveled. “I did hear you,” 
he said quickly. He looked at Kirk. “I won't force 
you to go back.” He stood a moment, looking vacantly 
up the moonlit valley. He turned back to the others. 
“It’s not midnight yet. But we can go on,-can’t we, 
Kirk?” he asked quietly. 

Kirk nodded. Jim went into the hut. After an in- 
stant Alice started back to wake up the older people. 
As she turned before she entered their hut, she saw 
Kirk take something from his pocket and fling it far 
down the gorge. 


HE seven rode silently down the valley. The moon 

in the cloudless sky lighted all of the trail and made 
the path safe. Before the shadow of the mountains to 
the west reached over the gorge, the peaks on the east 
stood out, gray and distinct, before the pale spread of 
the dawn, and the road, rising from the river, climbed 
high up on the flank of the mountain, and turned into 
the defile out of the valley. Up and up it climbed, 
until, around the sharp bend, it ceased to ascend, and 
dropped away gradually, evenly, down to the coast. 
The way began to widen and descend gentle, smiling, 
green slopes, brightened further and further ahead, as 
the sun, striking over the mountain range in the rear, 
lit field after field, painted a white strip of shore to 
bound them, and then showed the sea, purple, blue, 
green, and now glinting, as the breakers, rolling in, 
caught the rays. And off the shore, an almond-shaped, 
neutral gray dot, lay a cruiser—the American warship 
waiting for refugees from the interior. 

As they saw it, the seven riders so unconsciously 
quickened that the women called to each other that the 
horses had seen the ship and knew they were going 
toward it. But Alice, as the horses hastened, looked 
to the brush-covered sides of the mountain, still close 

( Continued on page 33) 


Down from the hot, glaring hillside a party came bearing wounded 
—the American shot in the early morning 
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Who Are They? 
—and Where? 


eee the other day, stumbled upon the life 
record of a man who has rendered notable and dis- 

tinguished service to his fellow men. It was a life 
not without sacrifices, heroisms, and dramatic elements, a 
story which will be read everywhere because it is intensely 
and humanly interesting. The man’s own community 
recognized the true worth of the man and his work. Some 
few in the nation at large knew that his achievements were 
of importance, and that his story would be accounted 
memorable, yet until this time no one had thought of 
writing it. 

As this story was passed about in our office, the idea oc- 
curred that there must be many such men and women!— 
men who have really done great things, or done small 
things in a great way—men who, amid difficulties and 
perhaps dangers and mayhap in unlikely places, have 
We do not 


know where these men and women are, but our readers 


resolutely wrought for the common good. 


undoubtedly do. 
Therefore we invite nominations from our readers of 
men or women believed to be eligible to a series to be called 


“EVERY DAY HEROES,”’ 


or some better title. In fact, you might suggest a name 
. > 
for the series. 
The individuals may be rich or poor, or from any walk 


of life. 


public servants, railway workers, seafarers, labor leaders, 


They may be lawyers, politicians, editors, writers, 


social missionaries, or what you will, but they must be live 


men and women. Don’t aim too high. One of those we 


have in mind is a day laborer. The only conditions are 
that they shall have toiled unselfishly for the common 
good; shall have achieved things of real value for the 
people; and in the doing shall have woven life histories full 
of interest and inspiration. Let your letter of nomination 
specify tersely the nature of the nominee’s achievements 
and character. From all of those that come the staff of 
CoLuieEr’s will select a limited number for investigation. 

The task of preparing these life stories for publication 
will be assigned to Mr. Peter Clark Macfarlane, who, after 
his work in Co..rer’s during the past year, needs no 
added praise to the readers of the Weekly. 

We shall ask Mr. Macfarlane to make a careful study 
of each person in the series, to take all the time necessary, 
to delve deeply till he is sure that he has gripped the essen- 
tials of the man or the woman and his or her work, and to 
present the results in a succession of graphic portraits. 

We anticipate one of the most vivid and fascinating 
series of personality sketches ever presented to our readers. 

We shall not overidealize. We shall merely raise the 
shutter and show these men and women at their tasks in 
the service of the common good. 


Send in your nomination. Address: 


SUGGESTION EDITOR, COLLIER’S, 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 
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Beacon Lights of History 


More Than 1,000,000 Volumes Sold 


A vivid, accurate, authoritative pen picture of the lives, the thoughts, the passions, the deeds of the great men and 
women who have made the world what we see it to-day; a fascinating narrative that grips the attention, charms the 
imagination, inspires noble impulses, entertains as though it were a romance, fills the storehouse of the mind with 
the great events that have shaped the lives of men, nations and dynasties 

This historical masterpiece has become 
Confucius to the present, fascinating, instructive and inspiring. “lhe owner of these books possesses a world history of unexcelled importance and value; 
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A Glimpse at the Drama of History; Cleopatra Testing the Poison 


The most beautiful, passionate and faithless woman of antiquity 


, having first infatuated, then ruthlessly destroyed the great Antony, 
Before taking the poison herself, she watches with keen interest its effect upon her own bodyguard. 


at the moment of her downfall coolly arranges her own death rather than go to Rome in disgrace. 
No more characteristic action could be shown. This is one of the many reproductions of burning moments in history from this set. 


necessity in American homes. In these volumes are described all great events from the time of 


a veritable university of progress, science, art, philosophy, law, education, religion and literature. 


A New Idea in History Writing 


Dr. Lord discovered that there was one man, or sometimes one woman, who dominated his or her 

time or country to such an extent as to stand forth as a sun in the historic firmament around which all 

other personages, and the events they controlled or influenced, revolved. He found that bya sort of natural 

law the pre-eminent man was the real key to the historic story, and in describing his personal relation to 
his surroundings the author was able to make a spirited picture of the period. 


History Made as Interesting as the Most Brilliant Fiction 


To Dr. Lord every great event, every distinct advancement, has been shaped by some individual who looms far 
above his fellow men. Lord tells the story of these men, shows the conditions under which they labored, demonstrates 
what they accomplished, and how the accomplishments affected their own and succeeding generations. He gives you 


history, not of the ordinary dry sort, but so classified, so humanized, so infused with the life blood of a world hero o1 
y ) ) 





immortal heroine, that it cannot be forgotten. ‘The world’s great men and women are his ‘‘Beacon Lights.’ 
Low Price—Little Payments—On Approval 

Lyman Abbott, D. D., Editor of Georgia: “I prize b ny Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai “To read and comprehend this work 

The Outlook”: “1 know the author a librar more than I do Dr. Lord’s Temple, Chicago: “In style charming, cannot fail to broaden the mind, in 
an interesting, instructive and popular Beacon Lights of History substance trustworthy, theselectures crease the store of knowledge, as well 
lecturer; and Beacon Lights of His have a message especially for the busy as elevate the understanding and the 
are eacetent for any one who wishe Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D.., m ae, who with limi ted leisu ire would moral tone. I take great pleasure in rec- 
to become acquainted with pos " Plymeuth Church, Bre tly a e tead for er oc" imer o less tha ommending it to my fellow teachers. 
- chs and Important personalities read “Beacon Lights’ with intense ir for instructio F. W. Gunsaulus, Prest. Armour 
listory. terest To m ters and students William H. Maxwell, super Institute, Chicago: Absolutely au 

Hon. Hoke Smith, UV. §., Sena ible tendent Ne York City Public Schools: thentic as io historical data.”’ 


“Most Vivid World History Ever Written 
Have you ever watched history's procession from its starting point? Have you seen Egypt rearing her py retnids 


and other world wonders ? Have you looked upon Assyria, Babylonia and Persia rising to their zenith, pour forth their 
radiance and then sink again into oblivion? Have you marked Greece, her chiseled temples crowning a thousand hills, 


















her genius endowing the world? Has Rome risen before you pre-eminent, her laws supreme, her army invincible, her 
science mature, and then under the fever of luxury sunk into decay? Have you lived through the cruelty of the middle 
ages? Have you thrilled over the romance of the age of chivalry? Have you watched the ennobling 

influence of the Renaissance Have you stood by as France received her baptism of blood? Have CUT OUT 
you seen that God-guided group of patriots draft the American Constitution? If you have not, then SIGN AND 
the pages of this work hold much in store for you. If you would quicken your pulse, enlarge 
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John Quincy 
Adams & Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston 


your horizon, cultivate your imagination, stimulate your patriotism, study the world’s story— 
Beacon Lights. Fifteen Exquisite Octavo Volumes—Six Thousand Pages Superbly Illustrated. 


Great Price Concession to Collier’s Readers 

Owing to a special agreement we are fortunate in being able to offer Collier's readers 
**Beacon Lights of History’’ at such a low price as to make it simply irresistible. We are 

not permitted to publish the price broadcast, but it will be promptly mailed toall sending 

the coupon and we will tell how you can get the set on first payment of $1.00 for ex 
amination and how you can return it if you do not like it or how you can pay for it 

on small monthly payments 


60-Page Illustrated Book—FREE 


Time, labor, money have been spent—unstintingly—in the preparation of 
this book of sample pages, illustrations and text. No brief descriptive work 


Please mail free your hand- 

some booklet containing 
specimen pages from ‘‘Beacon 
Lights of History,’’ together with 

complete table of contents, de- 
scription of binding, samples of illus- 
trations Also write me your special 


; : : . ” : ° ‘ terms 
of this sort can begin to do justice to “Beacon Lights,” but you will find it 
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—now—so you may at least get an idea of the wonders of “Beacon 
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a A pound of strong, Signals flour, ‘costing less than 4c, 
‘has 2 more food value than a pound of meat. 


wy The Guaranteed Flour 





Pare ——~—according to exact chemical analysis. made daily i in the Occident Mills, 


“yy contains a far higher percentage of muscle and energy- -producing properties 
wy “mwthan the highest grade flour average published by the U. S. Government. 


iD f This extra food value in OCCIDENT Flour is due to two facts: 


# 1st. We select for OCCIDENT Flour only the choicest 
— portion of the hard, glutinous, Spring wheats 
lot North Dakota—the richest bread wheats produced. 
’ 2nd. All the dirt from the crease of every wheat 
¢, ——— kernel is removed, together with all wheat hair 
and fibre, so that every ounce of OCCIDENT Flour is 
[¢pqacteem pure food. 
Because of this extra cleanliness and wheat 
{goodness OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh and 
moist longer than other bread; has a sweeter, 
5 “more satisfying. taste and is a purer, better 
‘©’ “balanced, more valuable food. 
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Worth It 


sack, and every sack 


h is guaranteed to please 
k Ai; ry the housewife better 
\ 


r all baking than any other flour she has 
/yever recaned or hee money refunded. It will pay 
“Severy man to give OCCIDENT Bread a month’s 
test. Test it on our Money-Back Guarantee. 
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Send for Our Free Booklet 
“Better Making” 
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NEW YORK 


For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses 


Whiting Papers are Standard | 


Quality counts! 
veys a definite impression of your character and 
individuality. 
in surface and texture, but don’t sacrifice quality. 
You are always safe in buying the Whiting Papers. 
They have enjoyed an enviable reputation as the 
standard in fine writing papers for nearly half 


When you think of Writing think 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The stationery you use con- 


Get whatever appeals most to you 





of Whiting 
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PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Split dates and remove pits; fill 
with Shefford “Snappy’’ Cheese; then 


close up again 


moisten if necessary 


and roll in crushed Walnut meats 
Sheffor 


1 Snay 
exceptional for 


y Cheese because 


J SHEFFORD 


TRADE 
MARK 


Send for Free Book of Recipes. y “sheprord 
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Brickbats & Bouquets 


San Deco, CAL. 
ITH each new issue of your paper | 
am tempted to write you and say 

“Shake !”—and then I put it off—and now 
that it has been put off these many weeks, 
it will out—and here it is: 

Some time back—I believe in Novem- 
ber, but have forgotten the exact issue or 
issues—you had an editorial called, I be- 
lieve, “Why is a School?” and another 
upon the speaking of English, and another 
about the untaught boy—all of which 
warmed the cockles of my heart. (I am 
a teacher—and a teacher of English!) 

Not to burden you with wearisome 
panegyrics upon the several similar cases 
in point, let me tell you that there is so 
much of good sound Americanism—of 
the sort that makes one breathe deep and 
then quick—in your pages, that I wish 
every teacher in the country might read 
and know COoLLier’s. 

Accept the best wishes of a worker at 


| that “vilest of trades and noblest of pro- 


fessions.” IMOGENE PIERCE. 
Jackson, Miss. 
One CoLiier’s is generally worth two of 
the others, from the reader’s viewpoint— 
so how estimate? Eyricu & Co. 
Pray, Morgantown ‘“Post-Chronicle,” 
what good does it do to have West Vir- 
ginia maligned in a general way by such 
a blackguard writer—in our opinion—as 
this C. P. Connolly, who produces the filth 
for such a paper as CoLiier’s WEEKLY, 
that has a nose for West Virginia affairs, 
but cannot smell the reeking rot of its 
own city 
—Parkersburg (W. Va.) Journal. 
+ 
“Direct legislation” has not brought 
with it the millennium. One of the chief 
advocates of this reform—COoLLieEr’s 
WEEKLY—admits with regret that the 
“election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people” already is de- 
teriorating that body. 
—Denver (Colo.) Times. 
+ 
To CoLtter’s it is a crime for anyone to 
defend the protective policy. It resorts to 
Rooseveltian slander against those who as- 
sume a right to their own views on the 
subject differing from that of CoLLirr’s 
and the Democratic leaders. The “Hawk- 
eye” regrets to see a weekly journal of 
such strong financial backing as CoLLirEr’s 
permitting itself to be a mere distributor 
of political Billingsgate. 
—Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye. 
+ 
During the recent campaign in Wyo- 
ming the standpat press of the State was 
loud in its imprecations of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, declaring and repeating that its 
Senator Warren was 
brought about by jealousy and envy, ete. 
“Warren’s power was an eyesore to 
Coturer’s,” and like declarations could be 
seen in every 
In its issue of the present week 
CoLiier’s takes up the cases of Senators 
Chilton and Watson of West Virginia, 
Democrats, and C. P. Connolly, the au 
thor of the article on Warren, treats these 
two gentlemen with a dose as bitter as 
the one he handed the dishonored near- 
statesmen from this State. So it was 
with Warren. CoLtrer’s printed the truth 
and stood behind every word it said. Not 
a word of it has been disproved. 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Leader. 
+ 


issue. 


CoLuier’s WerEKLY, of the elongated 
nose for filth, and a brilliant imagination 
for the truth 

Parkersburg (W. Va.) Journal. 
+ 
We suppose CoLiier’s WEEKLY grows 


heartsick at times in its brave efforts to 
save the American people from their 
Government 

Montgomery (Ala.) 4 dvertise? 


+ 
We do not see that CoLiier’s has any 
serious complaint to make, 
is getting the kind of statesmanship which 
i our orang developed in times of political 


seeing that it 


olutic 

It is not that intellectual capacity exist 
in inverse pt rtion to progressive stat 
manship Bet the trouble is that papers 
like CoLLirR with all their acumen and 
ability, treat statesmen and public men as 
if they could be sorted into two classes, 


goats. The division is 
ethical lines 


the sheep and the 
not made altogether along 


If a public man is not quite ready to tear 


pronounce imme 


diately and forthwith in favor of the in 
itiative, referendum, and recall, and par 
ticularly the recall of judges, the finger of 
suspicion is at once pointed at him. He 
must be in the service of Special Privi 
lege and the Interests. 

The result is that many very able and 
conscientious statesmen are retired in 
favor of men who are intellectually infe- 
rior. 


Leadville (Colo.) Herald-Democrat. 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY, the greatest reform 
paper in the world, practically charges 
wholesale bribery in the election of two 
Democratic United States Senators from 
West Virginia. Now let this valiant jour- 
nal do a little investigating of the elec- 
tion of the present Republican Senator 
from Kentucky, when four renegade 
Democrats betrayed the party and_ its 
nominee. As there were only four in this 
case, the matter of probable causes behind 
their perfidy should not be so difficult 
as in the West Virginia case, wherein 
CoLLier’s says the corruption was whole- 
sale. Guilt is there, just as certainly as it 
was in other noted Senatorial scandals 
this powerful paper has exposed. 

—Stanford (Ky.) Interior-Journal. 
+ 


Salt Lake is filled with sacred cows. In 
newspaper parlance, a sacred cow is an 
institution or person concerning whom 
nothing but good must be printed and 
concerning whose affairs nothing adverse 
may be said. To please sacred cows the 
news of the day is suppressed; editorial 
opinions are warped; the people are kept 
in ignorance of the truth. Utah is the 
most throttled and plunderbund-ravished 
State in the Union. The “Progressive” 
urgently recommends that every family in 
Utah make it a practice to take some fair- 
minded outside paper or magazine. Among 
such as we would recommend are CoLtirr’s 
WEEKLY, the Kansas City “Star,” the Chi- 
cago “Tribune,” and the Los Angeles 
“Tribune.” These are newspapers. 

—Salt Lake (Utah) Progressive. 
+ 

Senator Chilton, providing he escapes 
Co.vrer’s and the others on his trail, may 
have a word to say. And that would com- 
plicate matters considerably. 

—Morgantown (W. Va.) Chronicle. 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY should cast the saw 
log out of its own optic before it lectures 
the Kansas editor about the splinter it 
perceives in his eye. And until it lives up 
to its own theories of “good faith,” it 
might try the soft pedal on that affecta- 
tion of superior virtue which is one of the 
adjuncts of its circulation department, but 
evidently not of its advertising department. 

—Muncie (Ind.) Press. 


Mr. VERNON, ILL. 

I couldn’t do without Cottier’s. I cer- 
tainly admire the fearless way you art 
going after dishonesty in politics and in 
other ways. Such exposes must do much 
good in clearing the air. 

Dr. B. TATMAN. 
+ 

Cotvier’s WEEKLY cheerfully predicts 
that the next West Virginia Legislaturt 
will be as bad as any of its predecessors, 
which is a nice compliment for the four 
Bills who think they are going to run it 

Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. 
+ 

Whatever shifting opinions CoLitrer’s 
may have betrayed, there is no question 
that it is very honestly in sympathy with 
the progressive movement in this country 

These two parties were the Demo 
cratic and the party that labeled itself 
Progressive in some States and Republi 
cans in others. Between these two an 
their progressive claims, CoLLiER’s wobbled 
and, for that matter, so did numerous very 
citizens. It wobbled, but it con 
stantly maintained an honest, earnest faith 
in progressive principles. 

Sacramento (Cal.) Uni 


good 


+ 
CoLiier’s, having set up prog ivism 
as in itself a standard of Ciealionn in by: ili 
tics, is now sorting the sheep fr the 
goats in the progressive camp 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard 
Couiier’s puts the case of Morgan in 


tangible form. 


Elmira (N. ¥ 


concrete, 
.) Star-Ga 


Even so usually accurate and thoughtful 
an alithority as CoLLier’s WEEKLY 
Dayton (Ohio) Jou 
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Contractors and 


Contracting 
By One Who Has Been lacie the Mill 





PEAK of contractors to nine persons 

out of ten and they immediately form 

a mental picture of a stout, hefty, 
red-faced individual, a cross between the 
rough appearance of a farmer and the 
loud appurtenances of a race-track tout; 
a man who can play poker all night and 
drink good whisky whenever it is offered 
him; a talking machine who can swear 
for half an hour at a time and never use 
the same word twice. They have as much 
respect for contractors as the devil has 
for holy water, and would trust him about 
as far as they could throw a full-grown 
bull by the tail. 

The fact that practically all contractors 
who get in the limelight are brought there 
jn connection with charges of graft or 
inferior work, when the newspapers have 
unkind remarks to make about them, and 
that the average person comes in no closer 
touch with contractors than to read these 
accounts, or see a gang of laborers lay- 
ing a water main or paving a street in 
front of his residence, explains in a large 
measure this popular impression. 


RAISED TO IT 


WENT into contracting for about the 

same reason most people join the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, or Baptist churches 
because their fathers are members of one 
or the other. Then, having joined before 
they are old enough to really understand 
the doctrines of the different denomina- 
tions, they hear so much of predestina- 
tion, falling from grace, or close com- 
munion, according to the particular church 
with which they have united, that by the 
time they are able to comprehend the 
terms they are perfectly satisfied that 
theirs is, of necessity, the only orthodox 
way, and almost feel it to be their bounden 
duty to do home missionary work among 
the misguided of the other churches. So, 
when I graduated from college and can- 
vassed around as to what I should do 
for a living—that idea comes as such a 
severe jolt after four years of college life 
—I decided upon contracting, because my 
father was a contractor and I had heard 
so much of the business that I looked 
upon it as the only sure means to secure 
the desired end—the living. 

Our home office was located in a large 
city in one of the States adjoining the 
Ohio River, though our field of operation 
included practically the entire South. 1 
first served an apprenticeship in the office, 
doing clerical work, and getting an idea 
of the inner side of contracting, the meth- 
ods of keeping the general books, the 
cost accounts, financing the different con- 
tracts, preparation of bids, etc. We were 
compelled to open a branch office in every 
locality where a new contract was se 
cured, to remain only during the life af 
that particular job. The object of these 
branches was to make requisitions, O. K. 
invoices, keep correct records of the pay 
roll and cost account. Everything was 
reported and handled through the home 
office. This experience was valuable, for 
one of the main troubles with the average 
contractor is lack of office work and de- 
tail. His check book is his ledger, jour 
nal, and cash book, all in one—he has 
received so much in estimates, his bank 
statement shows so much on deposit, and 
the difference is what the contract must 
have cost 


ON THE WAY UP 


A‘ TER spending one year in the office 


was sent on the road and worked 
on diffe contracts as timekeeper, straw 
boss, foreman, assistant superintendent, 
superintendent, and finally my father took 
me in as a partner. While these rises 
consumed several years of hard work, I 
claim no special credit to myself for them; 
others possibly as good or better than I 
are still serving time in the lower ranks 
Thad a pull with my father, and, of course, 
that makes a big difference. 

About the best that can be said of 
contracting is that it is legitimate gam- 
bling [ do not mean to class it with 
playing the roulette or following the races 

contracting is a business or profession, 
whichever you may care to call it, just 
as much as selling dry goods, running a 
Manutacturing plant, or practicing law or 
medicine; it calls for careful thought, 
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much experience, the hardest kind of 
work, and the gambler’s nerve that makes 


him willing to risk everything on one con- | 


tract. But there is always the rainbow 
to be chased, the gambler’s hope that the 
next contract will be “a killing,” and the 
gambler’s chance that luck will break bet- 
ter soon. This is what makes the busi- 
ness so attractive, and keeps so many at 
the game. The average contractor has 
more ups and downs than an elevator boy, 
and may run all the scales of finance, 
from wealth to poverty and back again | 
in the course of a few years. He bids | 
low on one contract and loses heavily, 
then secures the next one at a higher 
price and gets rich. 
GUESSING THE FUTURE 

HE gambler enters in in his having so 

many uncertain quantities with which 
to deal, and so mz iny elements that play a 
vital part in the result, ovet which he has 
no control—the weather, labor conditions, 
and the fluctuating prices of materials he 
must use. 

A merchant buys all manner of goods 
and sells each article, from the cheapest 
to the most expensive, at such an advance 
over the cost price as to pay his over- 
head expenses and leave him a profit on 
the season’s business. Each article is 
treated separately, and carries its share 
of the fixed charges. Then a merchant 
is in no way obligated to continue in busi- 
ness after he finds his is a losing propo- 
sition. He makes as hurried and as 
graceful an exit as possible by advertising 
extensive bargain sales. A man entering 
the practice of law or medicine opens an 
office, lives economically, and waits for 
his practice. If, after a limited time, the 
fees do not materialize, he immediately 
seeks another vocation. There are no 
hindrances to his quitting, no drawbacks 
except pride. The leaving is always good. 

But the contractor, going into business 
or trying to secure another contract, ex- 
amines plans and specifications for, say, 
one mile of concrete sewer. He figures 
every item he thinks will enter into the 
cost of the work, then adds a large per 
cent for contingencies and profit. On the 
day of the letting he submits his bid, 
together with a certified check, of from 
five to ten per cent of his gross amount 
as an evidence of good faith, to be for- 





feited to the city in case he is awarded | 
the contract and fails to make bond or | 


start the work in a specified time—usually 
ten days from notice of the award. In 
the preparation of his bid the contractor 


has no idea what the other contractors’ | 


prices will be. He must be guided solely 
xy his own judgment, and is required to 
deposit the check to make that judgment 
binding. It is like buying something in 
a bag at an auction sale, only worse; there 


you can be guided to some extent by what | 


others are 


you like and drop out without involving 
yourself. The contractor, however, is 
heavily involved by his certified check 


It is nearly as bad as it would be to divest 
every bidder at an auction of his or her 
watches, rings, money, and personal ef- 
fects as an evidence of good faith. 

When the bids are all opened and 
read, suppose he finds his is so far be 
low the others that he is forced to the 
unhappy conclusion: “What did I forget?” 
But what can he do? Only two courses 
are open: he can either forfeit his check 
as a donation or take the contract and 


bidding, you can go as far as | 


gamble that he can make his losses smaller | 


than the amount of the check. 
accepts the latter alternative. I knew a 
contractor who bid on a large concrete 
building and omitted the roof in adding 
up his cost. The amount of his certified 
check was ten thousand dollars, and the 
roof was estimated to cost fifteen thousand 
Rather than just throw away his ten thou- 
sand, he took the gambler’s chance to “get 


Usually he | 


a run for his money,” and in the final | 
windup told me he was eight thousand | 


dollars behind. 
THE MATTER OF BONDS 
|, ite * take the contractor whose bid is 
just a trifle lower than the others. i 
can be satisfied by the comparison be 


tween his prices and what the other bid 
ders thought it was worth that he 
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There is Economy in Buying 
Heinz Baked Beans 


ECAUSE baked beans give you 
more food value, as well as more 
satisfaction— more of the health- 
giving, strength-building elements 
your system requires. Far more than 
you obtain in the ordinary boiled or 
steamed beans so often sold in cans. 


Heinz Baked Beans are rea//y baked 
in ovens. ‘They have all the flavor, 
all the delicacy, all the nutriment, of 
the famous baked beans of Boston. 





Thousands of housewives all over 
the country will tell you that Heinz 
Baked Beans are “‘like the best home 
baked.” And that’s the highest 
praise we ask. Look on the label of 
the can of beans you buy for the word 
‘Baked.”” The U. S. Government 
forbids its use when the beans are not 


baked. You will find every can of 
Heinz Baked Beans labeled *‘Baked.”’ 


57 Varieties 


There are four kinds of 


Heinz Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 


and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans 
without Tomato Sauce — 
Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in To- 
mato Sauce without Pork 
(Vegetarian). 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney 


Beans. 


COPYRIGHT (908 
VMEINZ CO, PB 





Others of the famous 


“5/" are: 

Heinz Euchred Pickle, Mince 
Meat, Chili Sauce, Pure Vine- 
gars, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit 
Preserves, Peanut Butter, etc. 


''H. J. HEINZ COMPANY—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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ITHIN reasonable limits, 
the purity of a product 
does not determine the 
price at which it sells 

to the consumer. 


There are some cases in which 
the only object of adulteration— 
the use of preservatives, artificial 
colorings and flavors—is to permit 
of an otherwise impossibly low 
price, but at best the figure at 
which an article sells is no safe 
way to determine its purity, its 
food value or quality. 


Often the reasonably priced 
food product is clean, pure and 
of high grade, while the high- 
priced goods with attractive labels 
and packages are decidedly the 
reverse. 


The public belief that pure, 
high grade foods cost more than 
the doubtful or evil products, is a 








Attractively packed French Peas colored with Sulphate of 
Copper (Blue Vitriol) sell at much higher prices than worthy 
domestic brands that contain no poisonous coloring. 


Peas loaded with copper will be barred from sale on May Ist. 








delusion which operates to the 
advantage of the food-fraud in his 
tireless game of fooling the con- 
sumer. 


There is only one reason for 
debasing or drugging foods and 
that is to increase profits, and the 


men who rob you in this way do 
not invite your suspicion by an 
excessively low price. 


But even when pure foods cost 
more they are far cheaper in the 
end than any adulterated product 
however low its price. 


Bad food is an extravagance 
however cheap; good food is 
sensible economy ‘however cosily. 


Your grocer does not know 
what foods are pure—he has no 
means or method of knowing. 


In providing him with a means 
by which he can judge between 
good foods and bad, they are try- 
ing to help him—not hinder. 
And grocers who have made an 
experiment with the value of this 
new guide to pure foods, have 
been quick to feel the benefit in 
both their buying and selling. 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


is simply a handy index, listing the im- 
portant nationally distributed food 
products that have been tested at West- 
field, Mass., “The Pure Food Town,” 
and known to be definitely pure and of 
high quality. 


The tests on which this book are 
based were absolutely impartial. It is 
the net result of over 20,000 careful 
analyses made by the food experts of the 








TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 


BOARD OF HEALTH, 2-1-13 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 
silver, for which send me "The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods.”’ 





Name 
Street . 


Post Office........ 





My Grocer 
MOB so ci céscace: 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 


my home 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
Pure Food ? 
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Westfield Board of Health. It is not, 
and cannot be, so complete that anything 
not mentioned in it is to be adjudged 
impure by inference, but it is complete 
enough to serve as a valuable buying 
guide at any grocers counter any- 
where. In this book there is no con- 
demnation, not even by inference. It 
lists only pure products and does not 
mention the other kind. 


SUNSHIN | 
GRAHAM CRACKERS 
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The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 
solves the food problem of the consumer 
and makes choice easy and safe for the 
grocer. To secure a copy, fill out the 
coupon on this page and mail it with ten 
cents in stamps or silver to the West- 
field Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. 


It will let you lock your doors once 
for all against the food faker and the 
food poisoner. 


/ KNOX | 
SPARKLING, 
N YT? 














Here are shown some of the Westfield Pure Food Products 
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Contractors and One 


Continued from page 23 


about right. Before he is permitted to 
sign the contract he is required to make 
hond of about twenty-five per cent of his 
gross total that he will finish the contract 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. Of 
company has to be 


bonding 
make them 


course, the 
collateral to. 


sufficient 


given I se) j 
tbsolutely safe. The city retains ten per 
cent of his estimate each month as an 
additional guarantee. 

TROUBLE JUST BEGUN 


AVING made bond, his troubles have 
barely commenced. He must invest 
4 large per cent of his contract price in 
excavating machinery, another large per 
cent in a concrete plant; he buys teams 
and lumber; he must build warehouses 
and camps, and so on, through an almost 
endless list of initial expenses, prior to 
removing the first shovel of earth. Then 
the regular prosecution of the work calls 
for expenditures he could not have 
dreamed of at the time he made his bid. 
Maybe he had every reason to believe he 
would strike hard clay that would hold 
itself, and finds loose sand that must be 
braced securely; or, perhaps, he figured 
on soft earth and runs into hard rock. 
These “maybes” are not fictitious, they 
are the sternest of realities, and come up 
in regular processions with each contract. 
Each of them necessitates a new plan of 
operation, different equipment, and addi- 
tional cost. But the contractor, no mat- 
ter how many changes he must make, or 
how much money he may be losing, can- 
not retire as soon as he finds he is bound 
to come out in the hole on his contract; 
he cannot imitate his friend the merchant, 
the doctor, or the lawyer. His bond and 
the retained per cent hold him closer than 
a brother to his work; he must finish the 
contract and gamble with each day’s work 
that in the end he will, at least, break even. 
Still continuing the sewer example 
the contractor has put in a price of so 
much per cubic yard for excavating and 
back filling, and so much per cubic yard 
for concrete work. He buys the ma- 
chinery and teams, the lumber, sand, ce- 
ment, and gravel; he builds camps and 
warehouses; he hires his men, from su- 
perintendent to water boy, at so much per 
day, and sells, not each item rately 
as does the merchant, but the entire con- 
glomeration at so much per cubic yard of 
finished work. Such a business is bound 
to be a gamble 
Since contracting is necessarily carried 
on out of doors, the weather furnishes 
another gambling chance. Nearly all con- 
tracts carry heavy penalties for overtime, 
and, since no one can look into the future 
and figure out in dollars and cents the 
cost of a probable rainy spell or a long 
freeze, the contractor is bound gamble 
nm the elements, and include the sunshine 
and the clouds in his price per cubic yard 


sepa 


REPUTATION NOT AN ASSET 


NOTHER difference between contract 
ing and other lines of business is that 


former reputation amounts to almost 
nothing. In the others, if a man so con 
ducts himself and his business as to gain 
a good reputation, he has an asset that 
Is even more valuable than his stock of 
goods or his bills receivable; he has a 
good will that will continue to bring him 


usiness and 


NS successor. 


that can be passed on to 
However, in contracting, 


) 
1 
| 


practically 


every contract stands on its 
own bottom. No matter if I have previ 
ously done work for the same people to 
their entire satisfaction, and in so doing 
have lost money for myself, when a new 
contract is to be let I must bid in abso- 
lute competition with everyone else, and 
the low man is awarded the work. My 
former experience with them does not 
help; my reputation counts for naught 
The successful bidder may have been 
guilty of shady practice on other con 


tracts; if so, all they can do is to place 
an additional number of inspectors around 
to watch what he and make, or try 

make, him live up to the specifica 
tions. So, knowing this, most contractors 
“What's the use?” 


does 


work on the theory of 


‘hey console themselves as did the rich 
T ” 1 “ 

man of old Eat, drink, and be merry; 
¢ > al . a 
make all we can out of this contract, for 


“morrow we may be without a job.” 


A contractor is more or less in doubt 
regarding the result of a contract until 
the final estimate is paid \ flood, a 
Ireeze, a cave-in, a thousand and one con 
tingencies may arise at the last minute, 
comparatively speaking, to turn an appar 
ent proht i1 i | I remember one 

I 


contract we had for three miles of fifteen- 
foot concrete, forty feet underground. 
The work was, to all practical purposes, 
completed, and final inspection was to be 
made by the chief engineer in two days 
In the meantime a terrible flood, the worst 
ever known in that vicinity, set in, and 
backed water, mud, and débris of one 
kind and another from the river through 
the entire length of the sewer. Of course, 
we had to clean it all out again before 
the work would be accepted, and while 
we did not lose money on the contract, 
still that flood cost us about twenty-five 
hundred dollars. If it had waited less 
than a week we would have been that 
much more to the good. I thought at the 
time that I had rather have spent the en- 
tire amount in peanuts and chewing gum 
for all the orphanages in the State, then 
I could at least have had the satisfaction 
of thinking I was doing some good. As 
it was, I considered it money absolutely 
thrown away. But this flood was included 
in our bid of so much per cubic yard—it 
was a part of our gamble—only the odds 
were reduced after we had placed the bet 
and without our knowledge. 


THE IGNORANT INSPECTOR 


HE class of inspection that contract- 
ors have to put up with in a majority 
of cases is largely responsible for any 
“getting by” they may do in the course 
of the jab to get even. The intelligence 
of inspectors, as a rule, is conspicuous for 


its absence; they are usually novices at 
the business or absolutely inefficient; 
sometimes both. Their positions are usu- 


ally secured by political pull or friendship 
no other qualification being considered 
necessary. Yet, according to the terms of 
the contract, they have unlimited author- 
ity, and their orders must be obeyed 
When you take rank ignorance and adorn 
it with the garb of authority you 
created a hard combination. Yet most 
contractors are up against this combina- 
tion every day 
Several years 
concrete power 
a certain city 
the nearest 
handling - of 
constructed a spur track 
road, and operated cars 
engines. The inspectors 
were made up almost entirely of young 
high-school graduates; they may have 
been well posted in Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, and rhetoric, but they didn’t know 
any more about construction work than a 
mule knows about manicuring I had 
rather buy one season’s crop of gradu- 
ates for what they are really worth and 
sell them for what they think they’re 
worth than have John D. give me the 
increased value of his Standard Oil 
since the order of dissolution went 
ffect—there’d be more money in it 
little kindergarten was no exception, 
lived mighty hard. The 
for gravel on this work were about as 
usual—“‘must pass every way through a 
certain sized screen, must be free from 
loam, dirt, etc.” On several occasions we 
brought out a car of gravel that seemed 
ali right to us; but, then, we were just 
contractors and didn’t know anything 
about gravel. The inspector would climly 
aboard, pick up a few pebbles in his hand, 
try to look as wise as a picture of Solo 
mon, shake his head doubtfully, and then 
condemn the gravel as unfit for use. We: 
would haul it back the two miles of spur 
track, let it stay there two or three days, 
and bring the identical car out again, and 
have the same inspector pass it up as 
perfectly satisfactory. E [ ] 


were building a 
house some distance 
and about two miles 
railroad. To 
materials to the 


ago we 
from 


work, we 
from the rail- 
with our own 
on this contract 


stock 
into 
Our 
and 
specifications 


ach car of gravel 


was worth something like forty dollars; 
if it had been forty cents-we might have 
humored the inspector’s ignorance. Of 
course, that was “putting one over,” in a 


way—the really 
would 
gravel in the 
any harm in 
may be 


of contracting 
e>* anot thet occasion we had about five 
miles of paving to do in a certain 
Southern city; the bricks were laid on a 
six-inch foundation. Our in 
spector was a man of about forty, whom 
we'll call Robert Williams, since he was, 
and I suppose still is, an inveterate readet 
»f CoLLiER’s and might not care to see his 
name in print without his 


Now, Bob was all right 


proper thing to have done 
been to dump the offending 
river—but I have never seen 
did. However, my 


eared by many years 


hav ~ 


what we 


ci NSCie nce 


REPRESENTING AN EMPTY POCKET 


concrete 


permission 
sometimes; he 


have | 


from | 


facilitate the | 
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Sunshine Soda’ 


Breaks evenly in the center 





THE only crisp, faky soda biscuit that can be eaten 
with pleasure any time, anywhere, without the usual 
mussiness of crumbs. It tastes as good as it looks, 
baked to a golden richness amid the sunshine of the 
ne: with a Thousand Windows.” 











Biscu its — 


are made in variety to suit every taste and every occasion. 
That you may know how different and how delicious they are 





. , d add 
Send for Our Sunshine “Surprise Box” 107 pon ee oe oor 


grocer on a post card bring it FREE, Don’t delay. Write at once, 


521 Causeway Street 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (OMPANY Boston, Mase. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 





The Rubbers of a 


Gentleman 
Appreciated by men of good 
because they're suitable for 
sions, dressy and serviceable tasy 
to put on and take off 


taste 


all occa 


United Siates 
Rubber Company 
New York 
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LANGUAGES 


GERMAN—FRENCH—ENGLISH 
it 











ITALIAN—SPANIS guaran Ur 
Method" aay other language learned wd My 
and easily by the Cor- because practica pers al and 
na-Phone Method at hom Easy W for large cata 
e for free booklet toda Chas J. Strong, Founder 


easy payment plan 

CORTINA ACADEMY 
(OF L ANGU ‘nye > 
74 Mecca B 1600 

eck Cor. 48 tt St NY 
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1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Sard Writing | or Lettering by 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Detroit, Mich. 
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FACE 
HANDS 





or 
Cold 


6 He 59¢ HINDS "zzz CREAM 4, 25c 


Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 


Hower. i proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who 
"can i shave prefer it.—Is. not greasy; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
L 4 Write tor Free Sample Bottle and Tube. A. S. HINDS, 12 West St., Portland, Maine 
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“Think What's 


Inside 


That’s a grain of wheat, puffed to eight times normal size. 

You eat some twenty like it in each spoonful of Puffed 
Wheat or Rice. 

That grain as it grew contained myriads of granules, too 
small for the naked eye. 

Yet each of those granules held a trifle of moisture. And 
that confined moisture, with the grains sealed in guns, was 
converted into steam. 

Then that steam was exploded, inside of each granule. 
Those explosions by the countless thousands made that Puffed 
Grain what it is. 


Now Crisp and Airy, 
Toasted, Thin and Porous 


Now you have a blown-up kernel, shaped exactly as it grew. 

A kernel filled with countless cells, bounded by toasted walls. 

An airy grain which crushes at a touch, and melts away to 
almond-flavored atoms. 

A grain that’s ready for digestion, as no other process 
makes it. 

And a grain that has the flavor of a slightly-toasted nut. 

That’s what a million homes are getting in these all-entic- 
ing foods. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Most Delicious Morsels 

30th of these foods are immensely inviting. 

Nothing ever before made from wheat or rice bears any 
comparison with them. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit. 

Serve them floating in a bow]! of milk. 

Garnish cake or ice cream with them as you would with nuts. 
Use like nuts in candy making. 

Think what foods they must be — whole-grain, porous, 
toasted kernels, made to taste like nuts. 
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Except in 


Extreme 


ee 





They are not our invention. We simply make and distribute 
them. 

The whole credit is due to Prof. A. P. Anderson, once a 
college professor, now a scientist in foods. 

But we know cereals, and how people like them. And we 
promise you a rare surprise when you try Puffed Wheat or Rice. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Contractors 


(Continued from page 2% 


was one of those “the devil was sick, the 
devil a saint would be, the devil was 
well,” ete., kind of fellows. He didn’t 
know good concrete from biscuit dough, 
but that cut no figure; he was a political 
parasite, and had to have the place. Since 
it behooves all contractors to get along as 
well as possible with inspectors, we tried 
to be good friends with Bob, and it did 
not take long to discover that he was 
inordinately fond of beer, and that that 
beverage came nearer making him a saint 
than anything else. So the superintendent, 


the four foremen, and the timekeeper 
would take turn about visiting a conven- 
ient blind tiger with him. (The city 


was supposed to be dry.) They had to 
go in rotation, as Bob was a regular swill 
barrel when it came to beer, and could 
outdrink the entire bunch in the course 
of a day. We could always tell when Bob 
was broke as easily as if he had turned 
his pockets inside out. He would be as 
mean as original sin all day, just to show 
what he could do when he so desired; 
then, toward quitting time, he would ease 
up to me, or to the superintendent when 
I was out of town, and ask to borrow five 
or ten dollars. Of course, there was noth- 
ing to do but to Jend it to him. Needless 
to say, these /oans were never repaid. 


A JOB WITH THE FISTS 


HEN this contract was within about 

three weeks of being completed, Bob 
was taken from us and a new inspector sent 
out. This second one was the personifi- 
cation of all that’s mean and ignorant; 
there just wasn’t any getting along with 
him. Why, if he ever walks the Golden 
Streets he will order them taken up to 
see if the per cent of alloy is more than 
the specifications allow. It is a part of 
every contract that the contractor must 
dismiss any of his employees who are not 
acceptable to the engineers. However, 
we had to get rid of this fellow some 
way, so I told our concrete foreman that 
if he would pick a fight with him and 


the pay roll until the job was finished or 
as long as he would be there anyway, 
and that I would send him to another 
contract when the three weeks were over. 
I knew, of course, that after the fight he 
would immediately become most unaccept- 
able to the engineers, who have to back 
up their inspectors; but I also knew that 
that inspector would be laid up on the 
bad-order track for some time, and that 
we would have relief. The fight came off 
according to schedule late one afternoon, 
the foreman left for home that night, and 
another inspector was sent out next morn- 
ing. The entire affair was regretted by 
us to the engineers when they asked about 
it, and as proof of our genuine sorrow at 
the occurrence, the pugilistic foreman had 
already been discharged. 

A contractor going into new territory 
to bid has a rather hard time. No mat- 
ter where you go, there are always sev- 
eral local bidders who have the inside 
track. They are personal friends of all 
the supply men, who give them their low- 
est prices on the various materials to be 
used, since they know that if the local 
man is successful in his bid he will pat- 
ronize home industries, while an outsider 
might buy elsewhere. 


QUITE A DIFFERENCE 


I ONCE went to a city of the Southwest 
to bid on a three-hundred-thousand- 
dollar office building. In addition to se- 
curing the best prices on the supplies, I 
was compelled to gamble to a certain 
extent on how much cheaper we would 
be able to purchase our materials if the 
contract were actually ours than they were 
now being quoted me. When our bid was 
accepted, letters began pouring in from 
all the supply men in that city to our 
home office. They were soliciting busi- 
ness and offering as special inducements 
a little lower prices than they had for- 
merly been willing to give. I returned 
to that city a few days later to get the 
work started, and hardly had I registered 


at the hotel before I was beset by the 
cement men, the gravel men, the sand 
men, the hardware men, etc., each en- 


deavoring with all the persuasion possible 





to make me close contracts with them 
The bidder’s first return to 
| the city of his victory is an occasion 
for a greater welcome than was accorded 
| the Prodigal Son on his return home 
The fatted calf and all the lean ones are 
| killed. It is the brightest, wettest 
| All those who de- 


in a contractor’s life 


Success ful 


oasis 


meme orm 





ast lili 





whip him good, I’d continue his name on {| 








Have you any idea how little it would cost to have 
yourownBilliard and Pool Table—to learn thegames 
or perfect your play athome? Under our easy Pay- 
ment plan, the expense is scarcely noticeable. You 
will be surprised to find how easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You can play on it while you are paying for it. The 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more down 
depending on size and style selected) and a small amount 
each month. Sizes range up to 4's x9 feet (standard), 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free. 
© special room is ne 4 he Burrowes Table can 
be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted 
on its own legs or folding stand, and quickly set aside 
when not in use. Burrowes Tables are 


Used by Experts 


for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
the highest type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy, 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On recei 
it one v 





t of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
. Ifunsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial, 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices,terms,ete, 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 417 Center Street, Portland, Me. 











You Walk on 
Air! 


© ° ey ” 

ees Soft Spots 
Ff f- Pe . 
Acide st Pneumatic 

. Heel Cushions 

bore eens AKE walking easier, 


pleasanter and 
Little air-filled rubber glob- 
ules, hermetically sealed, backed with 
soft, pliable leather, afford comfort and re- 
siliency impossible in outside rubber heels. 


“Soft Spots’ Com- 
bined Heel and 
Arch Cushion 
relieve walk- 
ing jar, take 
up weight 
when 
standing 
ventilate 
perfectly 
tend to 
prevent 
perspira- 
tion, flat 
feet, fallen 
instep, bun- 
ions, callouses, 
etc., relieving the 
whole nervous system. 


“*Soft Spots’’ Heel Cushions 25c. a pair 
**Soft Spots’’ Heel and Arch Cushions $1.00 
If not at your dealer’s write 
Essex Rubber Company 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


Dealers: Write for full information now. 
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Washburne’s Patent 

“O.K."” Paper Fasten- 

ers. Brass and nickel- 

plated Steel, 3 sizes; in 

_ Bright Metal boxes of 50 and 
100each. All Stationers,\0, 

15, 20 & 25¢. Send 10¢ for 

box 50 assorted. Booklet free. 

F YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘9 Pull Up Your Socks: 
e severe ste ae 9 
} JUST ONCE, and slip on the “New # 
5 Idea” Supporters. If they do not STAY in place, 
6 If you’re even conscious that you WEAR supporters= 5 
§ if they do not give you far more COMFORT and SECURITY § 
H than the creeping, binding, elastic kind, we will return } 
g your meney and let y-u keep them ‘The PRICE— for a nickel § 
§ plated pair, good for five years. For $5.00 worth of Comfort and j 
6 service, enclose 15c today for a pair postpaid. Cireula Fret. r 
§ MODERN SPECIALTY CO., 79th St., Racine, Wis. } 
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KEWAaNE E é 
S SYSTEM OF 2 
WATER SUPPLY 


nY SEND FOR CATALOG. 
ees KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 
NEW YORK CITY KEWANEE ,1LL. 
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Is Your Money 
Doing Its Best? 


THOUSANDS of those who 
save fail to take advantage of 
investment openings because they 
do not realize what may be done 
withsmallamounts of money. They 
imagine that Bondsandother secur- 
ities are only for the well-to-do. 


This is no longer true. 


Moreover, persons of limited 
means are the very ones who 
should begin to invest their sav- 
ings safely and profitably. They 
particularly should demand good 
security and the largest interest 
return consistent with safety. In 
this way only can they materially 
improve their financial position. 


Have you $100, or more, which 
is not doing its best for you? Is 
it earning 6%, and is it safe? 


Youcaninvest $100,$200, 
$500, $1000, or more, in 
A-R-E 6’s, the 6% Gold 
Bonds of the American Real 
Estate Company, receiving 
your interest every six 
months and your principal 
in ten years. 








The Bonds are based on the owner- 
ship of millions of dollars’ worth of New 
York real estate. For a quarter of a 
century they have paid 6% interest and 
matured principal at par, returning over 


$10,000,000 to investors. 
A-R-E 6’s may also be purchased by 


instalments, earning 6% compound in- 
terest, and maturing $1,000 or more in 
10, 15 or 20 years, carrying liberal 
surrender privileges. 
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Our printed matter and map of New 
York City showing the location of our 
properties will be sent at your request. 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 Assets $24,134,240.39 
Capital and Surplus $2,076,587.35 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 


a Room 510 
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Remoh Gems 


a Marvelous 


Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 
1e greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace, Will cu cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 
tests like a diamond aaeatte d te » contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, f il or backing—their 
brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings 
Sent On Approval Any wherein U.S. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 
Book—yours for the asking 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
nd oie Ave., St. Louis, Mo 











ABLAC 


Face Power 
WINTER WINDS 


with their chilling, marring, roughening breath 
eave no trace on the fair face guarded by 
-ABLACHE. It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores one 
that has faded. Invisible, 
adherent, delicately fra- 
grant lways a delight 
to women of refinement. 













Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, PinkorCream 
50c. a box of draggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO.. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 24, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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sire to sell him anything show him every 
attention possible; they invite him to 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner; they take 
him to the theatre and out automobiling ; 
they ask him to their clubs, and wine and 
dine him until the amount of refreshment 
he consumes, both liquid ard solid, is 
measured solely by his capacity—he al- 
ways takes on as heavy a load as the 
traffic will stand. The best policy is to 
take things easy for a few days and let 
them do the sweating—the contractor’s 
time for that comes when his work is 
started. Finally, when I did close for my 
materials on the basis of the estimated 
yardage, I had saved some eighteen thou- 
sand dollars in the difference between the 
prices as first quoted me and those I was 
now able to contract for. 

THE 


LABOR COST 


HE condition of the labor market cuts 

quite an important figure in the cost 
of a contract. When labor is scarce a con- 
tractor has to put up with anything that 
is capable of growing a beard and make 
the best of it. On the other hand, we 
have had work in the extreme South 
where negroes were plentiful and would 
hang around our job like crows around a 
cornfield, waiting for a chance to get on; 


as soon as a man was “burnt out,” or 
when the “bear got him,” as they ex- 


pressed it, another would take his place 
with a wheelbarrow or shovel before the 
foreman hardly had time to notice a man 
had dropped out. Under these conditions 
a contractor is thoroughly independent, 
and work can be done at a labor-saving 
of twenty-five per cent. 

Of all the schemes of the devil to try 
men’s souls, I believe, after personal ex- 
perience, that a three-cornered partner- 
ship in contracting is the most effective, 
and should take precedence over the trials 
and tribulations of Job. Several years 
ago two contractors who had previously 
done some railroad work for us as sub- 
contractors, and whom we had every rea- 
son to believe were honest and hard work- 
ing, induced us to go into partnership 
with them on a contract for a dam they 
could get but could not finance. We were 
to furnish the necessary money and credit, 
and they were to do the work. After the 
articles of partnership were drawn up 


and signed and the work commenced, 
there followed a year in which our other- 
wise good opinion of human nature in 
general, and our partners in particular, 
was shattered by a series of disappoint- 
ments. 

One of these fellows—James Gatum, 
we'll call him—was supposed to be an 


expert in dam work. But he wasn’t. No 
matter what went wrong, he always had 
a handy “goat” on whom he placed the 
blame; his candid opinion of himself was 
that he could not be improved upon. The 
second partner did the big heavy standing 
around, and criticized everything that hap- 
pened. Not an ideal pair to be in partner- 
ship with, as you will agree. 


A BAD MIX-UP 


AMES proved inefficient, and, acting on 

the advice of the second partner, Sam, 
we removed him from the superintend- 
ency and substituted a sure enough expert 
from the East. Then the two partners, 
by some series of conferences and mind 
changing, the exact character of which 
we could never understand, became as 
thick as thieves, and united in asking that 
James be allowed to return. We con 
sented with the express understanding 
that he was to have nothing whatever to 
do with the work, but was to confine him 


self to keeping men in the camp, to act 
as “shack rouster,” and buy the supplies 
for the commissary. It was, of course, a 
matter of pride with him, and I don’t 
blame him for wanting to return, but how 
on earth he made Sam change his mind 
and act as if he hadn’t any I don't under 
stand. His mere presence on the work 
cost us thousands of dollars—you cannot 
have two bosses on the same job, and 
Sam should have known it was as much 
to his interest as it was to ours. Anyhow, 
it is all past now, and I feel no grudge 
against either of them; still, a burnt child 
dreads the fire, and there will be no more 
partners for us Anyone we need here 


and 
will 


after will be hired at so much per, 
when his usefulness has passed he 
be dismissed without ceremony. 


thousand dollars on 


I once made nine 
a contract in the record-breaking time 
of two hours, and by a most peculiar 
break of luck that will not happen once 











‘I feel like a 
two-year-old aftera 
Palmolive Shampoo. 
It is as necessary as 
a bath.’’ 


Millions of men and women 
are using Palmolive Soap—be- 
cause they like it. 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes 
a delicious lather—thick, creamy 
suds—even in the hardest water. 

It does not stick to the hair, but 
is rinsed out 
= immediately 
with a dash 
of clear, 
clean water. 


















Palmolive Shampoo 


Contains the same wonderful palm and olive oils that make 
Palmolive Soap so cleansing, softening and nourishing to the skin 


Made by B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





‘*My hair is so much 

prettier after a 
Palmolive Shampoo, 
yet soft and man- 
ageable."’ 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes 
the hair so alive and fluffy that 
it seems twice as thick as before. 
It preserves the youth and color 
of the hair, and makes it soft 
and tractable. 

It gives to hair the soft, misty 
gleam that healthy, clean hair 
has by nature. 

It delights everyone with the 
fresh, healthful tingle imparted 
to the scalp. Price, fifty cents. 





























Time was when 

the old, rusty flintlock 

guarded the home — 
But now it’s the 


COLT REVOLVER 


And between the two a cen- 


tury of achievement wherein the name COLT has 
become pre-eminent throughout the world. 


You Can’t Forget to Make It Safe 













Accidental discharge absolutely prevented by the 
“‘ Positive Lock ’”’ found only in the COLT. 


f | 








Catalog No. 14 explains this safety feature. 
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Contractors and Contracting 


Concluded from page 27 


in a thousand years. We were bidding 
on a million-dollar sewage disposal plant; 
our bid was all made up and assembled, 
and only needed to be transferred to the 
proper form. I made this transfer my- 
self, and, after completing it, compared 
the original with the form that was to be 
turned in, and was satisfied they were 
identical Now a bid must always be 
written after the order of a bank check 

that is, the amount is put down in figures, 


then written out in full. There were 
eighteen items in this bid, and one of 
them, the twelfth, was for some small 


connection on which we had placed a 
price of one thousand and ninety dollars. 
I was present at the public reading of the 
bids; there were about twenty-five others 
submitted, and ours was among the last 
to be opened. Up until that time we were 
low, but when the twelfth item of our bid 
was read it was noticed that I had put 
the figures correctly, one thousand and 
ninety dollars, but instead of writing one 
thousand and ninety, or ten hundred and 
ninety, I had written ten thousand and 
ninety, thus raising our bid nine thousand 
higher than was intended. The city at- 


torney who was present ruled correctly 
that the writing was binding, and I was 
afraid that that fool mistake of mine 


might cost us the job. But even with that 
we were low, and though the highest bid 
among all the others on that same item 
was only fifteen hundred dollars, they 
paid us ten thousand for it. If matters 
had been reversed and I had, by mistake, 


reduced our bid that much, we would 
have been compelled to take our medi 
cine; so I considered we were extremely 
lucky that time, and since then have 
been more particular in the preparation 
of bids. Next time a mistake occurs, it 


might catch us 


SOME REASONS WHY 


WE have previously referred to the 
popular conception of contractors— 
as men without principle and void of any 
sense of honor. While they may not 
measure up, or rather down, to this pre- 
cise standard, still contractors are not “tin 
angels” in any sense of the word, nor do 
they lay any claim to be. The chances 
are a hundred to one that whenever sev- 
eral of them are together the conversa- 
tion will soon drift to personal experi- 
ences of how this one “got by” with some- 
thing, or that one “put one over” on the 
engineers, or another one had his classi- 
fication raised from loose rock to solid 
so as to get the increase in price. These 
incidents are considered a necessary part 
of the business, and are told with as much 
pride as a doctor would feel in relating the 
performance of a difficult operation or a 
lawyer in winning an exceptionally hard 
case. The average standard of contractors 
measured by morals, education, or re¢ 
finement is not as high as that of almost 
any other of men engaged in a 
legitimate business There are several 
reasons for this, and I do not think that 
they have made the business what it is 
as much as that the business is responsi- 
ble for them; they are more or less the 
victims of circumstances. In nine 
out of ten a contractor is watched 


class 


cases 


and 


~~ 


as though he were a thief; no 
honest were his first inten- 
tions, this is bound to have its effect 
when you give a dog a bad name you 
might as well kill him. The contractor 
is bound as tight as a contract can hold 
him, and is tied hand and foot to his 
work by a large bond and the retained 
per cent; he is hedged about by incompe 
tent inspectors, who put him to all kinds 
of unnecessary expense, trouble, and de 
lay until he is forced to retaliate—it is a 
case of fighting the devil with his own 
fire and the contractor is bound to pray 
for his own church first. This continual 
lookout for the short cuts is not calcu- 
lated to develop many virtues. 


treated 
matter how 


A MAN’S GAME 


NUMBER of contractors spend a ma- 

jority of their lives in camp, separated 
from civilization and society, where every- 
thing is accomplished by brute strength 
and force; “please” is not in their vo- 
cabulary—it has been supplanted by “Why 
the hell?” since this latter has been found 
to be more effective in dealing with labor- 
ers. Some contractors start out as fore- 
men, are advanced to higher positions, lay 
aside a small stake, and take a contract 


of their own as subcontractor. Then, if 
successful, they gradually branch out on 
a larger scale. They were, of course, 
rough to start with—a man who handles 


laborers is bound to be—and the business 
will never of itself cultivate a polish; it 
rather tends to dull any that might have 
previously existed. 

Stiff competition has made it a case 
of the survival of the fittest. If a man 
can’t do a little more work than nature 


ever intended he should, he is promptly 
relegated to the scrap heap, along with 
worn-out machinery. To do the most 


work in the shortest possible time and at 
the smallest cost is the aim, the object, 
the goal for which a contractor works. 
His is a gambling game, and he must play 
hard for his stakes or drop out. 

My father is one of the few excep- 
tions to the average contractor I know 
of, and the only one I would classify as 
the soul of honor. There is not a man 
who ever worked for him who would not 


rather have the engineer for whom we 
were working know of prin het wrong 
that occurred than for father to find it 


out; whenever he visits any of his works 
all the men, from water boy to superin- 
tendent, are more careful than when the 
inspector is about. He insists that the 
work shall, in every detail, be even bet- 
ter than the specifications call for. Only 
twice have I ever heard him curse, and 
time on the contracts where this happened 
was reckoned by these occurrences. The 
men would say: 

‘That was before” or 
the ‘old man’ swore.” 


‘That was after 


A WELCOME NEWCOMER 


H* was an engineer for many years be- 
fore he went into contracting, and | 
am glad to notice that more and more 
the engineers are coming into the _ busi- 
ness, and sincerely hope that with their 
gradual influx the personnel of the con- 
tracting profession may be raised. 


Detective Burns Dramatized 


(Continued from page 1i 


in Argyle’s 


1 


room, and through them ar- 





rives at the murderer 

The authors, Miss Harriet Ford and 
Mr. Harvey J. O'Higgins, are decidedly 
clever in keeping the real trail covered, 
and while they leave no doubt in the au 
dience’s mind of Kayton’s ability as a 
detective, yet contrive to conceal the iden- 
tity of the murderer until the last moment 
It is not often that one sees anything bet 
ter of its k than the terse, tense melo 
drama of the first two acts. The latter 
two acts are more noisy and lurid, yet 
suinciently interesting Mr. Robert Hil 
liard impersonates the gifted “Never Sleep” 
in his usual vigorous and clean-cut style 

H PIRAC 

N “The Conspiracy” we are treated to 
- quite another sort of detective story. 
tor, although ther is a murder mystery 
here, too “white-slave” victim, and a 
band of lackmailing cutthroats similar t 
the Blacl Hand, the action is set in the 
key ( nd its principal figure is 
an eccentric author of vellow journal de 


tective whose monomania is the 
detection of crime. 


his curious old party, 


stories 


who lives alone 


but for a negro mammy in an old-fash 
ioned house in Waverley Place, engages 
as his stenographer the young woman 


actually guilty of the murder—the sup- 
posed respectable merchant was _ really 
head of the band of blackmailers and 
white-slave dealers, and she had killed 
him in self-defense—and the turning point 
of the action is the scene in which this old 
literary Hawkshaw, dictating to the girl 
a story founded on the murder she herself 
had committed, so works on her nerves by 
the accuracy and vividness with which his 
imagination reproduces what actually hap 
pened, that she finally breaks down and 
gives everything away The author, jubi 
lant at last able to turn the tables 
on the police, who have always ridi 
culed his pretensions, and on his ribald 
reporter who call him “Littl 
Nemo” and similar humiliating nicknames, 
is about to turn the girl over to the polic« 
induced to spare her and cap 


+ he 
to pe 


associates, 


when he is 


















This Wooden Man Shows How 
This Razor Can Guarantee 


500 Shaves from 
12 Blades 


Read This Guarantee 


NY shaver failing to get 500 Head 

Barber shaves from a package of 12 
AutoStrop blades may return his 12 blades 
to us, state how many shaves he is short, 
and we will send him enough new blades 
to make good his shortage. 





a VERY barber, every steel expert 
—even common sense —tells you 
that no razor can stay sharp without 
stropping. 
No human hand can strop as well as 
a machine. A separate machine is a 
nuisance 


; 





There is just one razor in the world 
that combines safety shaving and me- 
chanical stropping in one instrument. 
That one is the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 

The perfect mechanical stropping is what 
makes 12 AutoStrop Blades last through 500 
Cheapest shaving ever de- 
Cheaper than a 2$c razor. 


If a Wooden 


shaves and more. 


Man Can Do It, vised. 


You Can : Loy 
plated, 


in smart case, $5. 


AutoStrop Razor consists of a silver- 
12 blades and strop 
Price in Canada and U. S. 
Send 


self stropping razor, 
This wooden man is 
used in AutoStrop 
window displays. He 
shows you how tostrop 
AutoStrop blades to 
Head Barber edges. 


the same. Factories in both countries. 
for catalog. 

Do not be asking the 
dealer for an AutoStrop Razor on 30 days’ 
free trial. Because if you take it back, we 
protect him from loss. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


This Razor Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
Without Removing Blade 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Box 17, Station F, New York. Toronto. 


overmodest about 


London 


$92.50 — Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


| We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote’’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct- from-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 


el structure for private use. Gives 























. 
G D yeh thieves, joy riders, fire, light 
— enuine has carclonsness, ete. Snven om 40 Gebaeainie te 
b | Saves time, work, worry and trouble Comes ready 

this Label and is | Al parts cat and’ sted. Siaele, commiate.aene 


tions furnished bsolutely rust-proof. Joints and seams per 
manently tight Practically indestructible. Locks securely 
Ample room for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of 
the largest makers of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe 
delivery and satisfaction Postal sent today 
brings new 56 page illustrated Garage Book by return mail 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
633-683 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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== Guaranteed 


Elastic seat, does not bind 
in crotch, fits right. 
‘he genuine is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Get the 
Bond when you buy 


guaranteed, 
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[ + For MEN Any Style For BOYS mT 

' Shirts and Drawer 

| i 50c per garment 25¢ 

i r Men's 

ba w=? Union Suits *1.°° 


Any Style 
Write for Illustrated Style Book 
Chalmers Knitting Company 


3 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N 























AUTOMOBILISTS 
sto Have Cold Hands 


x Hand Warmer 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approv al wi 
f prepaid 


posit, freigh DON"? 
Pay A CEN f ‘ t sa 


ittaches to battery that runs 
hands warm when riding 
hing tor 


y » | Coste little or nothing to run. Eleate ap ieinediaselee See 
DO NOT BUY .~ for parthculnts or couh $5.00 fur Warmer ett T GRU 





self starter. Keeps 








at any price until y ir lat ready to attacl Money refunded if not satisfactory 
art cate ilo 8 illustratir every kir f igents Wanted 
n+ beget: tape aap Mate i CLIMAX HAND WARMER ©CO., Boston, Mass. 
} and s 8 

CENT oe e a | 
ONE write © postal bad 

thing will be sent you free post- 

yr irl 4 y 





t much 
le infor " 1 Do not wait, 


‘ yw to pay must fully protect. FREE booklet. 
Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lam} Mason. Fenwick & Lawrence, Est. 52 years 
1 Washington, D.¢ and New York 


| Send for ‘Ne w Helpful Pian for Inventors 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-54, CHICAGO 
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The two most 
talked-of tires 
in the country 


NOBBY TREAD 


CHAIN "TREAD 
TIRES 


are unquestionably the most 
prominent non-skid tires before 
the motoring public today. 


Motorists and dealers, both in this 
country and in foreign countries have 
acknowledged them to be the most 
effective non-skid tires ever made and 
have backed up this opinion by using 
more of them than all other non-skid 
tires put together. 
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In the whole history of manufactur- 
ing we believe not one instance can be 
named where a product has come into 
permanent and general use thruout the 
World except by reason of pronounced 
superiority over other articles in its field. 

The Nobby and Chain Tread Tires 
have become the most famous and the 
most widely used non-skid tires in the 


World simply and solely because they 


deserve to be. 
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They stop skidding and they are 
long-lived tires. 

The Nobby Tread has long been 
known as the most efficient non-skid 
tire that money can buy. 
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And the popular priced Chain Tread, 
altho placed on the market but a short 
time ago, has jumped into instant popu- 
larity because of its positive non-skid value. 


Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Detective ate _ Sar 


Concluded from page 29 


ture the gang which she _ herself—the 
sister of an assistant district attorney— 
was getting evidence against at the 
time of the murder. He so arranges 
things that this coup de main takes place 
in his own library, with all the wealth of 
melodramatic detail which his lively and 
experienced fancy can devise, and the final 
curtain goes down with the handcuffed 
villains struggling with four athletic de- 
tectives, the heroine (who has amiably left 
the arms of her reporter hero for a 
moment to perform this service) taking 
notes, while the triumphant author dic- 
tates—just off the griddle, as it were 
the final chapter of the greatest story of 
his life. 

The idea is original and amusing, and 
Mr. John Emerson, who has the double 
joy of being one of the authors and acting 
the principal part as well, plays it with 
great drollery. Mr. Robert Baker is the 
other author, and as his name comes first, 
perhaps he discovered the idea. If this be 
the case, one salutes him, for a piece so 
exciting and yet so quaintly amusing is 
not encountered every day. 





THAT RARE BIRD—A COMIC OPERA 


[ ITILE Miss Trentini, full of life (the 
life of a tin doll with too strong a 
spring), jerky and metallic as ever, yet 
singing better, perhaps, than anyone on 
the musical-comedy stage (of course, it 
will be recalled that Trentini once sang in 
“orand” opera), appears in “The Firefly,” 





a comic opera with an understandable plot, 
Miss Trentini allures me not, but she cer- 
tainly has a voice and knows how to use 
it, and a large public enjoys her keenly, 
Miss Vera De Rosa sings a song about 
sapphire seas in the second act—the scene 
is Bermuda—so soothing and sweet that 
one left the theatre mourning that she was 
not permitted to open her mouth again. 


“YEARS OF DISCRETION” 


RS. FARRELL HOWARD shad 

reached them—these years of discre- 
tion. She was a widow, forty-eight, and 
lived in Brookline, and had a grown-up 
and intensely serious son, with spectacles, 
who always gave the proper short “o” 
sound to Boston. The discreetness of her 
whole existence—she was still pretty and 
felt young—got on Mrs. Howard's nerves 
one day and she revolted. She bought a 
lot of beautiful clothes and went to New 
York. Fora brief space she made believe 
she was young, terrified her son, and had 
three able-bodied gentlemen wildly mak- 
ing love to her‘ She married one in the 
end, and just as she had to admit, that she 
wasn't young after all, even in feeling, he, 
with some relief, made the same confes- 
sion. There is a pleasant freshness and 
authenticity about this amusing piece, 
which was written by Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Hatton, and one could scarcely im- 
agine it better acted than it is by Miss 
Effie Shannon, Mr. Lyn Harding, Mr. 
Bruce McRae, and the others. 
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The Mistress Problem 


Continued from page 16 


she stated. ‘Twon't do to give a high- 
strung lady a high-strung girl. Fur flies 
the first day. When I’ve got a high- 
strung lady on hand | pick out some 
meek little soul for her, the kind of girl 
that feels lonesome when she isn’t being 
jumped on. Then there are ladies who 
have meek natures—sometimes those who 
didn’t have money in the beginning, and 
are sort of afraid of it now they’ve got it 
They don’t know how to run a classy 
house and they need an overbearing serv- 


ant to show them how. Never blend 
dummy with dummy is my rule; never 
meek with meek; never stubborn with 


stubborn. Blonde and brunette works bet- 
ter as a rule, and lean with fleshy. I’ve 
noticed, too, there’s a lot in the back of 
the neck. If a lady has one that’s broad 
at the base I always look for a girl with 
a slim one. There’s more than you'd 
think in that,” she nodded sagely 


I T is to Mrs. Sanchez that I am indebted 
for object lessons in the methods em- 
ployed by certain mistresses. Day after 
day she permitted me to visit her office 
and make my own observations. There 
was one dressy little lady who fluttered in 
every afternoon, called Mrs. Sanchez her 
guide, philosopher, and friend, sharply 
looked over the servants and never found 
one quite to her liking. One day a neat 
young French girl left the office and with 
some abruptness the fluttering lady left 
immediately after. “Now!” breathed Mrs. 
Sanchez to me. “Follow accidentally.” 

Savoring the intoxicating joy of the 
sleuth, I casually hastened down the hall 
and took the elevator with the two. “You 
are an experienced lady’s maid?” I heard. 
“Yes, madame.” “And you understand 
scalp massage thoroughly?” “Yes, ma- 
dame.” “I’m particular about manicuring, 
too...” The elevator was down, but as 
the two paused in the lower corridor I 
heard: “Come Friday about noon < 

[ had seen for myself what Mrs. San 
chez had described to me as a frequent 
method of securing a servant without pay- 
ing the agent’s three-dollar fee. Occa- 
sionally a girl shows herself more honest 
than the mistress by returning and pay- 
ing her own fee, when she was nabbed 
outside the agent’s door. Mrs. Sanchez 
sometimes surprises a mistress by sending 
in her bill for a servant found in this 
way, when the mistress never dreamed 
that she knew of the operation 

“The girls don’t stick to their word, and 
they’re dishonorable in various ways, but 
it seems to me there’s more excuse for 
them,” she said ‘Ladies ought to have 
higher standards Some of them say 
there’s two in the family, and when the 
girl goes she finds, besides, a mother-in 
law, two children, a nurse, and a Pome 
ranian Another trick is for the lady to 
pick out some nursemaid she sees with a 


child in the park, go up and ask her what 
she’s getting, offer a dollar more, and get 
her. The girl may take a job with the 
lady who gets her by crooked means, but 
she never trusts her, never respects her 
Such doings don’t improve the standards 
of our servants.” 

It was while Miss Huesgen and | 
chatted in her office that a round, sphinx- 
like face superimposed upon a magnificent 
bow presented itself at the door. 

“Nothing for a butler to-day except one 
at $65,” said Miss Huesgen. 

The bow became more 
retreating. “Seventy-five 
lowest I feel I can 
sphinx apologetically, and he withdrew. 

“These butlers get from $50 to $100,” 
Miss Huesgen remarked. “And they can 
afford to stay out of a job till they get 
their price, because there’s always some 
fool girl to help them out.” 

Several allusions by various agents to 
the man-in-the-case came back to me as | 
heard this, and I asked Miss Huesgen 
whether he figured prominently. 

“He's one of the biggest factors in the 
Servant Problem,’ Miss Huesgen replied 

It was an enticing opening, and I en- 
tered with provocative inquiries. 

She pointed to the closed hall door on 
which we read “appLicAnts.” “It’s the 
beau that stands waiting silent outside that 
door that plays the mischief with our 
business,” she declared oracularly. 

I instinctively felt the evil and silent 
spell of the waiting one without, although 
the chances are that I wouldn’t have 
found him at that particular dramatic mo- 
ment if I had peeked to see. 

“Many a nice girl comes here ready and 
willing to take a job in the country. Her 
beau comes along, but don’t show himself. 
She accepts a place out on Long Island or 
ia Jersey, I phone while she’s here, every 
detail’s arranged, the automobile will meet 
her at such and such a train. Then she 
says good-by and goes out—to report to 
him in the hall.” 


profound, but 
dollars is the 
murmured the 


ISS HUESGEN paused. “Next day 

the lady telephones, ready to skin 
me alive. ‘Where’s that waitress? The car 
was at the train, everything ready, no girl 
appeared.’ 

“T always know what that means. The 
beau said: ‘It’s too far, I can’t get way 
out there to see you.’ That’s the end of 
her agreement. It’s pitiful to see what 
wax these young, ignorant girls are in 
good-for-nothing fellows’ hands Men 
out of a job prey upon them—make a 
regular system of it. The shop and fac- 
tory girl gets so little money, and has to 
turn it into bread and a roof right away. 
But the servant has all her living pro- 
vided, and at the end of the week there’s 
that much cold cash to spend, and she’s 

(Cone luded on page 33) 
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Every Day a June Day, Full of Sunshine 
A Where Winter Exists In Memory Only 
) The famous Winter Resorts of the East Coast of Florida furnish a greater 
p variety of attractions than any other resort section of the world. Unequalled 
opportunities for outdoor life and its many diversions. Golf on the finest 
links in the country; Tennis on clay courts always in condition; Surf Bathing in 
water at a temperature of 70 degrees and upward; Horseback Riding and Motor- 
d ing over well built roads, amid picturesque tropical scenery, or on the hard sandy 
s beach; Yachting, Rowing and Fishing in the deep sea and land-locked waters; 
a all kinds of Game—from quail to deer—for the most enthusiastic hunter; Chair 
V | Wheeling and bicycling on palm lined promenades, and through tropical jungles. 
i FINEST AND HEALTHIEST CLIMATE IN THE WORLD 
? H THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS AND HOTELS 
‘i PONCE DE LEON . . . St. Augustine | ROYAL POINCIANA . . . Palm Beach 
ALCAZAR ... .. .. St. Augustine THE BREAKERS... . alm Beach 
c ORMOND. . ._ .Ormond-on the-Halifax SS Miami 
> LONG KEY FISHING CAMP—AMONG THE FLORIDA KEYS 
¥ THE COLONIAL, Nassau, Bahama Islands 
Desirable accommodations at all points to meet any disposition or demand. , ; 
( 
: New Route to the Panama Canal oY m For those who 
- The Oversea Railroad to Key West, one of the marvels of the 20th Century, has opened up anew and j a be re as pd rt icalar 
l- shorter route to Uncle osm s latest and greatest enterprise. the Panama Canal, connecting at Key West e - out having the 
.< via palatial steamers, sailing twice monthly for Colon, Panama. % F . > 
r Through PUA EAST CORST  n to Jacksonville and Key West, with a agg to all g k y st ,as Wwe are 
: Resorts on the 5 . For Complete Detailed Information, Booklets, Tickets, b 7 4 5 : 
+ on eth lng to Local Agent or mata or ‘ E ‘aa ; a oct making | t 
||| tba "FLORIDA EAST COAST. ™ Yate PWD lone 
enera ices, . . ; ' Sh 0, {) 
, VW <OFELLO 
ia Ze) Electri 
r 5 i ectric 
. The Borland*Grannis Co 
at . 
4 HE seven new 1913 Borland Models stand pre-eminent among the ever- 
ss increasing galaxy of electric cars. Perfect in construction, embodying 
at the achievements of all the years of electric car manufacturing, the Borland 
; appeals to user and dealer alike. 
Ask for beautiful catalog and booklet, telling about the Borland and how it will serve you. Ifyou 
I are a dealer, inquire for agency terms. ‘The wisest everywhere are tying up with the Borland. 
os Y oucannotaftford to delay — your competitor may be negotiating while you hesitate. Write today. 
nt a im Y . Y ° ‘ “a3 
The Borland-Grannis Co., 2636 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ia N the rough and tumble hauling of the lumber saw mill from place to ne in a large tract of timber, 
at woods a Peerless 3-ton truck owned by C.H. Phillips hauling logs to the mill, and lumber to the railroad. 
of Plainfield, Conn., made a record that led him to _It took the place of from eight to ten horses. 
“ purchase a second and similar truck. Such work is possible only with a vehicle of cor’ 


of Over unimproved and almost untraveled roads rect design and sturdiest construction. 
this truck covered 50 miles a day, carrying a portable 


Dealers in all prominent cities 


7 The Peerless Motor Car Company, Quincy Ave. and East 93d St., Cleveland 


Makers also of Peerless Passenger Cars 
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Small Advertisements Classified for the Convenience of Collier Readers 


BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Resident M anted Every City And 
town to open office; aed new proposition; Wonder Cloth 
finds a steady sale in every home, office, store, factory, 
garage, etc.; three big sources of profit—local, mail sales 
and jobbing business; cash sales; duplicate orders; sam 
ples, printed matter and new selling method furnished free; 
ho experience needed; can make large yearly earnings. 
If you have a few dollars and good reference, write Dep. 18, 
Bethlehem Utilities Co., 65 Pine Street, New York. 











Federal Office Seekers’ Blue Book And Manual, 
written by newspaper correspondent who has enjoyed ten 
years confidence of President and public men. No other 
book like it published. Explains to office seekers what 
they should and should not do, also contains all informa- 
tion about Consular Service, Fourth Class Postmaster and 
Civil Service examinations and includes list of thousands 
of Presidential offices with name of occupant, salary and 
by whom appointed. 150 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 by mail. 
Wilbur G. Miller, publisher, Perth Amboy, N. J 





Build B ess Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried dagen for or life. Learn the Collection Business. 
Limitless field; little competition. Few opportunities so 

rofitable. Send for ‘Pointers’ today. American Col- 
ection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 








Wanted: A Man Who Has Entree To Golf Clubs; 
Whist, Bridge and Chess Clubs, and who can also handle 
men who will call upon the reading and thinking class 
You must rent desk room and send out clever people to 
sell the most fascinating and alluring game for grownups 
ever put on the market—‘‘Peg Golf”; $5. In one year it 
will be the talk of the continent. If you want to learn of 
a clever plan to put large weekly earnings into your pocket 
for part or full time, Write us. But you must give the best 
of references and have from $5) to $200 capital. We will 
put you in touch with a proposition that means a big and 

ncreasing income as time flies by. Look into this! Peg 
Golf Company, 231 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Have A Business Of Your Own. No Investment, 
—Guaranteed Rain Coats,— Hosiery, Dress Fabrics 
Mrs. Grace and hundreds of others make big earnings. 
Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Syracuse, N. 





Enormous Profits And Your Own Business. A 
great deal of money can be made operating our new auto- 
matic Ten Pin alley. It is the newest, quietest, automatic 
bowling alley in existence. No helpers necessary to set 
pins and return balls. Testimonials show where men are 
rapidly turning over capital. Any location will do in 
small or large towns. We will sell only one person in your 
locality. Only $150 capital required. This is a real oppor- 
tunity. Write for partic ulars and agency for your locality. 
Profit Amusement Co., 27 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Local Manager In Each City Not Yet Allotted, 
to sell Cisco—a big money saver to local automobile owners, 
supply houses and garages. No competition. Large immedi 
ate profits. Must be able to handle salesmen and have from 
$50 to $250 cash in proportion to awarded territory. No 
proposition like this ever before offered. Don’t write unless 
you can qualify with cash as well as references and we 
will submit you an unusually attractive opening. Address 
E. C. Routzahn, 127 Duane St., Suite 94, New York 


FoR MOTORISTS 





1913 Cadillac Power Tire Pump. Metal Piston 
with piston rings. Drop forged Crank. Aluminum Case. 
Built like a motor my: rite for description. Troy Auto 
Specialty Co., Troy, , J 


COLLECTIONS 





“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody, 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from Masoas debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 


Old Coins Bought And Sold. 60 Page Spring 
Coin Selling Catalog just out. Free to Collectors only. 
Buying Coin Catalog, quoting prices I pay, 10 cents 
Wm. Hesslein, Malley Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 








We Pay $100.00 For Dime 1894 S. Mint. $100 
for certain 1553 half Dol., etc. We pay highest cash pre 
miums on thousands of coins and bills dated to 1912. 
Send ic for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. The 
Numismatic Bank of Texas. Dept. C. Ft. Worth, Texas 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 





Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
book. Why? Because it iseconomic. Sample with Genu 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. Name on cover in 
Gold lic extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N. Y 


TYPEWRITERS—OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Typewriters—All Makes, Lowest Prices. Big 
volume of business and cash terms enable us to underseli. 
Smiths, Remingtons, Underwoods, Olivers, etc., at $10 up. 
Fully guaranteed. Write Young Typewriter Company, 
12 Ottawa Bldg., Chicago. 








3 Pennies A Day, One Dollar A Month Buys 
a standard typewriter. Your choice Remington, Oliver 
or Smith Premier. Prices lower than other cash prices. 
Perfect machines only—guaranteed. Typewriter Install- 
ment Co., K180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
44 to 4 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 

Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 


log 121, 
Chicago, Il. 


Lake St., 


$100 Typewriters, Smiths, Olivers, Siatierwnede, 
Remingtons. $10 Up. Every machine in perfect condition 
Guaranteed 2yrs. Send for 
All Makes 





ut-rate list and free trial offer 
ypewriter Exch., 160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Save 65% To 85% Of Manufacturers’ Prices On 
Typewriters, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons,—all other 
makes. Guaranteed 2yrs. 500 typewriters, $10 t Send 
forcat. Dept.61, Dearbor 


> 
82 








rypewriter Exchange, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 





Manager Wanted In Every City And County 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new, 
permanent demand; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co.. 45 West 34th St., New York, 





Big Salary Can Be Earned By Handling The 
Cutalite seetee ts. Exclusive territory given according to 
ability. Exceptional opportunity. Write for particulars. 
The Cutalite Machine Co., 729 So. 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Good Chance For One Man Or Woman In Each 
town to make big money distributing free circulars and tak- 
ing orders for concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent 
position. J.S. Ziegler Co., 445-K Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
tion in U.S. If you are making less than $200 monthly, 
write and let us show you how to make more. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Be Independent. Make Big Money With A New 
invention, just patented. 8c profit on every dime. Small 
investments. Experience unnecessary. Circulars mailed 
free. International Metal & Ferrotype Co., B. 28, Chicago. 





Amazing Profits. Gliding Casters. New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at- 
tach; noiseless; won't scratch floors; save carpets and fur- 
niture; costs 3c, sells 10c to 25c; exclusive territory; sam- 
ple de. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 


REAL ESTATE 





Homeseekers Of Limited Means And Little Ex. 
perience are making $50 to $300 an acre. from poultry, 
fruit, and general farming in the South. $10 to $30 an 
acre buys excellent farms. The Southern Railway Lines 
will find you a 2% location. The ‘Southern Field” 
magazine free. M. V. Richards, Land & Industrial Agent, 
Room 16, Washington, D, C. 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Literature Will Be Sent To Any One In- 


terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the richest 

valley in the world. Unlimited 7 thousands 
of acres available at right prices. The place for the man 
wanting a home in the finest climate on earth. Write 
to a public organization that gives reliable information, 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 2nd 
Street, Sacramento, California. 








Big Cash Bonus Monthly And Large Profits. 
Best Sse seller. A two Minute demonstration makes every 
calla sale. Free sample and particulars. G. V. Sales Co., 
20 Spruce St., New York. 





Manufacturer Of Popular Brand Guaranteed 
hosiery with linen heels and toes and many other exclusive 
features wants agents to sell direct to consumer. Re- 
orders insure permanent, increasing income. Exclusive 
territory. Credit. J. Parker Mills,720Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 





Agents— Would You Take A Steady Job Starting 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly? No experi 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. If you want tor e big money quick, 
write me today. E.M.Davis,Pres.,1077 Davis Bldg. ,Chicago 









Salesmen:—Sell The Jewel Vacuum Sweeper— 
not electric. A big winner, low price, splendid profit. 
We treat you as a merchant with credit rating, and ad 
vertise in your home newspaper over your own name. 
Representatives meeting wonderful success. Address 
General Appliance Factory, 1364 Main St., Marinette, Wis 


Agents—New Money Maker—No Opposition 
Sells on sight. Good profit. Necessity for ladies. Surely 
please. Sample 25c. Money returned if not as represented 
Particulars. Cozette Co., 124 Cliff St., New York. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A Fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? If 
you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once an 
get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 71, Chicago. 


Agents: Easily Earn A Good Weekly Income By 
selling NoDarn Guaranteed Hosiery. Direct from the 
mill proposition. Costs less. M. Garwood sold 1000 pair 
in six wee Send for Free Sample. No money required 
NoDarn Hosiery Mills, Desk A, Dayton, Ohio 





Instant Auto Clinch Patch Outfit. Instead Of 
putting in a new inner tube, instantly repair the puncture 
and go on your way. It’s easy with the Instant Auto 
Clinch Patch Outfit. Costs only 50 and will repair ten 
punctures. Small patches perfectly seal punctures up to 
half inch; large patches up to an inch. Patches are made 
of specially prepared vulcanizing rubber. One on the in 
side of the tube and one on the out are firmly clinched to 
gether to make an absolutely air-tight repair. Done easily 
and quickly. The running heat of the tire does the vul 
ecanizing. To show the outfit is to sell it Good profit 
Write for terms. Utility Home & Auto Supply Co 
Western Springs, II! 






An Exceptional Opportunity Is Offered Live Men 
to make large profits handling the only sure Automobile 
Lock made. Exclusive county or state rights. Address 
S. C. Coman Sales Co., 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicagé 


Morrow Electric Suction Cleaner. Efficient, Con- 
venient, Reliable. A powerful machine that makes clean 
housekeeping easy. Guaranteed. $35. Write for agents’ 
terms. The Morrow Co., 109 Madison St., Waukegan, I! 


Salesmen Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
made-to-measure suits selling from $10 to $25. Hustlers 
make big money. Complete outfit and full informatio 
free. We offer our agents a chance to get their « 
clothes at special inside prices. Write f particulars 
American Woolen Mills, Dept. 241, Chicago 





INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 








Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 
cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de 
ferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before maturity 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & Co 
Inc., established 1886, 58 Liberty St., New York 


Convex Portraits, Frames And Glass. You Can 
better your present salary by selling our new line of por- 
traits. Catalog, samples and particularsfree. Established 
14 years. C. Culver Art & Frame Co., Westerville, Ohio. 


The Wizard Lighting Systems and Table Lamps 
represent the acme of perfection in artificial lighting. As 
convenient as city gas. One-fourth the cost. For further 
particilars and agency, address Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 
170 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 








We Furnish You Capital To Run Profitable 
business of your own. Become our local representative 
and sell high grade custom made shirts, also guaranteed 
sweaters, underwear, hosiery, and neckties, direct to homes 
Write, Steadfast Mills, Department 24, Cohoes, N 





Agents To Sell Cigar Lighters To Stores. New 
invention. Different from all others, no experience re 
quired. Big profits. Full information, gg Address 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied 
Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample 
Metailic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
igents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 








Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 2 Views, lc 1) days’ 
credit. ‘Sample s and catalog zs free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 





Agents: For ‘‘Everbrite”’ Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


Why Not Build Up A Business Of Your Own? 
U. S. Chemical Fire Extinguishers easily sell everywhere 
Immense profits. Protected territory to local and State rep 
resentatives. United Mfg. Co., 1011 Jefferson, Toledo, O 


Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Sheet Pic- 
tures, Luminous Crucifixes, Medallions and Photo Plates at 
very lowest prices. Rejects credited. Samples and catalogue 
free. 30days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk W.-3, Chicago. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best 
service, highest profit. Write for our new catalog You 
are sure to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas 


Wanted: A Man Or Woman, All Or Spare Time 


to secure information for us ork at home or travel 
Experience not necessary Nothing to sel Good Pay 
Send Stamp for particulars Address 

M.S.1.A WL. Building, Indianapolis, Ind 


Agents. We Teach You How To Make Money. 
Gold Sign Letters put on with Roller. Cost 2c. Sell 25 
Mounted Samples free Embossed Letter Co., 231 W 


Illinois St., Chicago 


You Can Make $$ $$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc.; save 
onsumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. Y 


For MEN AND WOMEN 16-70 





Special “Get-Acquainted”’ Offer. Apply Today. 
$5.00 yearly old-line policy, sickness and accident. 
$2,500 death, $12.50 weekly disability benefit. “> prese cole 
tives wanted. L. B. Smutz, Manager, 265 N. 7th, St.Louis 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





Salesmen—To Call On Wholesale And Retail 
hardware, druggists, harness and saddiery and mill supply 
houses, etc., to sell neatsfoot and lard oil as a side line 
on a commission basis; pocket samples. We help you sell 
our products. Anglo-American Pork Products Co., 63-64 
Wade Building, Cleveland, O 


Risk A Cent. Make Big Money. Send A Postal 
for new proposition. We want 150 new tailoring sales 
men. Every garment union made. Express prepaid 


Your own sample suit at less than wholesale price—pay 





for it out of your commissions. We back you. No capital 
needed No experience necessary. Free samples—free 
outfit—full and complete instructions to start at larg 
salary at once tegal Tailoring Co., 458 Regal Bldg 
Chicago, Il. 

Women All Want Monitor Sad Irons— Self Heat- 


ing. Saves time, saves work, saves drudgery; simple and 
strong. Over 500,000in use. Guaranteed. Martin, Tenn., 
sold over 1200 doz. in 1 yr rerritory free—exclusive se 
ing rights. Send for terms The Monitor Sad Iron ( 
232 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O 


Why Not Double Your income? 


reason why y que 


‘There’ . fe 





harder but of w SI wil 

teach you how to n nm ) 

through the application of the simple ha 

govern every business relation W rite »k 
The Service Idea rhe Sheldon Scho 


Building, Chicago 


Make Big Money And Six Suits A Year At Cost. 
We want 200 new tailoring salesmen at once gree 
to furnish each man not to exceed six suits a year for his 
personal use at actual cost. Write at once Make big 
money every week in this clean, high-class ‘position We 
furnish everything free--samples, measuring system, full 
instructions, et« Also free advertising, printed in agent's 
own name. No experience necessary. Sead no money 
only your name and address today. We need men imme 
diately teliable Tailoring Company, 359 W. Jacksor 
Boulevard, Chicage ll 


Specialty Salesmen Wanted To Place Our Shet- 
land ponies in high class advertising stunts among me 

hants and theatres. We have the ponies and the novel at 
tractive plan Dunlap Pony Co., North St., Greenfield, O 





Income Insurance; Something New. Liberal, 
yw cost policy issues to men or women, a 6 to af 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sic ene or injur 
i $5000 Accidental Deatl Annual cost 810. 82000 Ac 
lental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual 
$ Midlan asualty Co 45 Insurance Exch., Chicage 








Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


hig th grade me ailored suits from $8.00 





an make good money Elegant large | 
Experience unnecessary No pocket fo 
Splendid opportunity to make money Han 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago 





NEW MEXICO 
Alfalfa And Apples Make Money In The Pecos 


Valley. Mild climate and long growing season. $75 acre 
up—easy terms. Folder describing soil, irrigation and 
climate, crops, transportation, markets, profits and living 
conditions sent free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, AT&SF Ry., 1817 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. 





« VIRGINIA 
Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & O. R: 


As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, rich soul, 
mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Country Life in Virginia,’’ and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Ry., Room 1007, Richmond, Va. 





Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are interested in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 71, Roanoke, Va. 


BUSINESS BUILDERS 





The Big Duplex—One Machine That Works Like 
six. The machine to tabulate reports, etc. Any number 
of columns can be printed and five-figure columns added 
with totals at one time—down the sheet. In cross 
tabulating, totals can be carried across and printed 
right hand column—or anywhere desired, where all totals 
are automatically recopied into a grand total. A machine 
for “Big” work. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
100 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Dairymen! Let Us Tell You How To Keep 
your barn cleaner with less work—get more and better 
quality milk—keeps cows cleaner, healthier—prevent dis- 
ease. James famous Sanitary Barn Equipment fully de- 
scribed in our two free books. Write postal or letter request 
Now. James Manufacturing Company, J 71 Cane Street, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis 


FOR LOVERS OF DOGS, BIRDS, PETS 





A Monthly Magazine Telling 
how to make money raising squabs. Gives necessary in- 
formation to succeed. Sample copy 10c. Arthur H. 
Cushman, 45 W. ‘4th St., Room 302, New York 


“Utility Pigeons,” 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 








We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents That Pay Best. Information of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. Send 10 cts. postage for Valuable 
books. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, E 12, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


How TO ENTERTAIN 





Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Mat Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills. Musical Pieces. Make U p Goods. Large 
Catalog Free S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago 





Music LESSONS AT HOME 








Thorough, Practical, Easy, Weekly Lessons, 
any instrument beginners or teachers,—under masters, 
in your own home, ut small « Regardless of age, prev 





ous training or present ambition, you can learn to play, 









become a acher, or study for pleasure, culture or social 
prestige. Lessons highly endorsed by the great Paderewski, 
and other great musicians Piano, by Wm. H Sherwood; 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Ce ym pr sition by Rosenbecker 
and Protheroe; Pipe Organ by Clarence Eddy; Voice with 
the Phonograph; Violin, Cornet, Reed Organ, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo. Diploma, Teacher’s Certificate and Bach- 
elor’s Degree granted. Write today for valuable Art ¢ Jata- 
log, and sample lessons, Free. State age, previous study, 
present ambition, and course in which interested Siegel- 
lyers Cor. School of Music, 635 Monon Bldg., ¢ hicago, Ill. 


INSTRUCTION CORRESPONDENCE 





Get Ready Now For 1913 Registration. We 


vill prepare you for entrance to Medical, Law, Pharmacy 
1 Eng ineering Schools Individual instruction Resi- 
dential Home study Br ks Classical School, Dept 
( Schiller Building, Chicag 


MOoTION PICTURE PLAYS 





Motion Picture Plays Wanted. You Can Write 
then We ach you by mail No experience a. 
Big demand and good pay Details free Ass’d M 


102 Sheridan R 





WINDOW TRIMMING 


Let Us Send You Fall Information On Window 








Trimmi Advertising and riting Bo wn 

ind M y er. The sidest ‘en mou sucee asf ul SCO 

fits kind. The Koester S hool, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicag? 
Oo 
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Here’s How Good 
| Tobacco Can Be 


Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed ht "7 
—Either way you want it « 


Many thousands swear by 
**Edgeworth.”’ Any one of 
them will tell you gladly how 
satisfying it is. Ask-—-or try a 
pipeful and you will find it all 
you’ve wanted tobacco to be. 


gDGEWORTY 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready-Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


is the finest Burley-leaf the 
ground can yield. There’s 
never a bite for the tongue. 
The aroma is as inviting as a 
man could find—the taste de- 
lightful. 


We're so sure of **Edgeworth’’ 
that we GUARANTEE it—and 
will refund the purchase price if 
you are dissatisfied. Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED in 10c and 
50c tins, everywhere, and in hand- 
some $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Sliced Plug, 15c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid if 
your dealer has none. 


*‘The Pipe’s Own Story,’’ No. 1, Free 


Just published—a most fascinating story, 
told by a Pipe itself—the first of a series 
of “Pipe Tales.” It’s a booklet every 
smoker will enjoy. You will want the 
whole series. Write us today, for ““The 
Pipe’s Own Story,”’ No. 1, and we'll 
mail it to you free of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
(Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated 
Plug Smoking Tobacco 
3 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Only Law School of Its Kind in America 
ONLY recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B. 
—by correspondence, ONLY law school in U. S. con 
ducting standard resident school and giving same in- 
struction, by mail. ONLY law school giving over 
450 class-r -room lectures to its 


; 
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cee? oecitewe ~“~Re 

























extension students. 


ONLY law scho: iving a full §- year, University 
Law Course, by mail, having an aetual faculty of 
over 30 prominent lawyers, f whom are Assist 
ant United States’ Attorneys) in active practice. 
ONLY law school in exist givir € Complete Course in 
Oratory and Public Speal amie inconjunction with its law 
urse We guarantee to prepare our students to pass 
her examinations, School highly endorsed and re 
ommended by Gov, OMcials, Business Men, Noted 
Lawyers and Students, Send today for Large Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Special « for Business Men 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 901 Ellsworth Bidg., Chicago, Ill 





Largest Motes $ 
-cycle Motors in Ourtfrt 
the World. Over aL ty, tn A 


1,000 responsible 
dealers. Guaranteed by a big responsi- 
ble concern. Write for big catalog 
tells and shows you all! about these high 
ne grade motors and how they are made 
BRAY MOTOR (O., 2294 G ray Motor Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 
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Mistress Problem 
(Concluded from page 30 


like a fat, juicy little lamb to a hungry 
old coyote—I’m from the West originally. 
There’s always a man hanging around to 
help her spend her cash.” 

‘Just how? 

“Borrow it—the girl’s a soft-hearted 
little fool. Play on her sympathy—get the 
eight dollars—then take her to Coney at 
the cost of fifty cents of her own money. 
The man comes out $7.50 to the 
Sometimes he marries her, if he 
that’s easier than looking fora job 
times—worse.” 

Miss Huesgen looked me in the eyes 
with something in her own softer than is 
usually to be seen in the eyes of these 
large and formidable ladies who see 
much of the wheels that go round inside 


good 
thinks 
Some- 


too 


poor human nature 

That’s why our maternity hospitals 
are crowded with servant girls,” she said 
sadly 

HESE little interviews report only a | 

few of the agents with whom I have 

talked, but represent all. [For the most 
part they are women of slight education 
but vast powers of observation One 
among the many is a scholar and lecturer, 
and she has most interesting dreams of a 
school for servants like the one in Berlin, 


where domestic duties shall be taught thor- 
oughly, and where the mistress will go to 
seek trained employees, and will no more 
consider ignorant help than would a fac- 
tory owner for positions of responsibility 
over his subtle machinery. Then, she be 
lieves, domestic service will gain dignity 
“Two thousand decayed 
have applied to me within six months and 
I’ve placed two hundred of them. 
have placed the other eighteen hundred if 
they would have taken service,” she says 
The theories are interesting, and offer 
a line of thought toward the future. But 
the Servant Problem as it stands has to 
struggle on for the present under present 
conditions And, after simmering down 
a vast kettleful of material gathered from 
these ladies behind the Two Doors, what 
was left was a rather different proposi 
tion from the familiar Case against the 
Servant. She is greedy for gain, often 
ungrateful for favors, irresponsible in 
breaking her word, unscrupulous in many 
matters of honor. But ignorance explains 
much of this. After all, she is amenable 
to kind influence and instruction—she is 
human. Not one agent did I find but 
said: “I don’t blame her” for preferring 
the cruelest labor, the most niggardly pay 
in a factory, to giving up all freedom 
and it is this renunciation of freedom that 


domestic service in the average case 
means. Somehow I began to find that 
“What’s the matter with the Servant?” 
twisted itself into another query, as Mrs. 
Maltbie had suggested, and appeared to 
read: “What's the matter with the Mis- 
tress?” 

Is our great national domestic difficulty 
after all the Mistress Problem? 


The White Bead 


Continued from page 19 


commanding them on either side, and she 
noticed, as the others forged ahead, 
Kirk and Jim let them pass, and directly 
on the right a rifle shot cracked ~. 


She tried to turn in her saddle, but some 


one, galloping up behind her, struck her 
horse and lashed him forward. She was 
flung upon his neck and clung, not to be 


thrown, so that she did not see who was 


the rider who passed. She made out only 
that he was passing the others, striking 
their horses as he reached them, and driv 
ing them in rout down the valley. But the 

other man stayed behind, for, — 
the single shot, a volley, a rippling, irre 


lar cracking of rifles, ripped and ripped and 


ripped sharply, clearly, in the 











gentlew omen | 


I could | 


that | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


still air, and | 


as she looked back, the horse lay dead, | 
already motionless, in the middle of thi 
trail—a bay horse—Jim’s horse—unde1 
him his rider. And still at that heap came 
the rip of the rifles from the ambush o1 
the side of the hill 

N the litthe Mexican village mm the 

shore, under care of the marines from 
the American cruiser, the six awaited the 
subsidence of the surf to go out to the 
ship 

\lice sat alone with Kirl They could | 
hear the clatter of the machine gun which 
the Federal forces had dragged up toward | 
| mountain to attack the insurrecto 
position 
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UNDERFEED 
PRINCIPLE 


SAVING NO. I— 
Burns Cheaper Coal 

Cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—costing 
from $1.50 to $4 less per ton than more expensive 
grades—are pumped up into the firepot under- 
neath the fire and burn perfectly,from the top 
down. The Underfeed produces more clean, 
even heat per ton from cheaper grades of coal 
than topfeeds from most expensive grades. 


SAVING NO. II— 
Complete Combustion 


Smoke and gases(25 to 40 per cent heat value 
in coal) pass up through the fire, are consumed 
and converted into useful heat; whereas in topfeed 
heaters, smoke and gases go to waste—up the 
chimney. Combustion being perfect in the Un- 
derfeed, no clinkers form and very few ashes. 


SAVING NO. II— 
All Heat 

























Utilized 


Live coals in the 
Underfeed are on top 
—nearest the most ef- 
fective radiating sur- 
faces; whereas in top- 
feed heaters live coals 
are smothered by 
fresh coal, which 
forms a blanket ! 
between the fire 
and heating sur- 
faces, checking 
the heat. 


UNDERFEEDY 


four Reasons Why 


OAL in the Underfeed is fed from below and, like a 
candle, burns from the top down. Four big savings 
result— most interestingly explained in the Underfeed 
Furnace or Boiler Book—either mailed free upon request. 
Write today, using coupon. 
The Underfeed does MORE than cut coal bills % to %; it produces 


in coldest weather, more heat, cleaner heat and more even heat than other 


heaters, and requires least attention in feeding, regulating and cleaning. 


FREE Book fully explains the Underfeed’s big Saving. 


The Four Big Savings 






TOPFEED 
PRINCIPLE 


Our 


SAVING NO. IV— 
Self-Cleaning Feature 

Since the Underfeed consumes smoke, there 
is no soot. The fire-glow is upon clean metal re- 
sponsive to heat: whereas in topfeeds the “‘fire- 
shine” is upon deadened heating surfaces, coated 
with soot and grime- -insulation. Topfeeds re- 
quire frequent, troublesome cleaning; Underfeeds 
are self-cleaning. 


S. A. Clow, Fairview Castle, Dowagiac, 
Mich., writes that he had a five year fuel sav- 
ing and heat experience with the Underfeed 
Furnace at his old Chicago home—so satis- 
factory that he installed an Underfeed Hot 
Water Boiler in his new Dowagiac home. 
“The Underfeed Boiler has no equal” he 
writes. “With 27 outside doors and windows, 
house exposed on all sides, there was no frost 
on the windows even when the thermometer 
registered 26 below zero. Our fuel bill last 
winter was between $29 and $30.” 

Write for FREE Book--Warm Air Furnace 

or Steam or Hot Water Boiler; how to ob- 
tain free heating plans and estimate of cost. 


The 328 W. 5th St. 


pecx-WILLIAMSON C0. Cincinnati O. 


| The ow -Williamson Co., 328 W. agg oe Cost, Ohio 
urnace Book........ 
y UNDERFEED Boiler Book 


[Indicate by X Book youdesire] = 
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H Name of my dealer 














Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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FACTORY REBUILT 


Remington No, 6—827 
Smith Premier No, 2—823 
Tevo of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine, 

BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES 

Write for “The Typewriter’s Confession” and catalog. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Long Stroke Motor / 


1913 Pratt Cars 5th Successful Season 
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THREE DISTINCT J MODELS 


Full 
Equipment 


Gray & Davis 
Electric Starting 
“tr ae ay eee and 
Electric Lighting. 

Bosch Magneto 
11-in. Upholstery 
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.<.WURLIIZER [ FREE 
WOW 


7s CATALOG 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


, 282 Pages. 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2°61 
<i Articles desi ribed. Every Musical Instrument. Free 

) Trial. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy Pay- 
“I ment Mention instrument you are interested in. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
332 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WHITE 


GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 
8 gems a chemical white 

‘ «LOOK like Diamonds 
re diamond tests, 

bh a file and will 










ent ‘glace 


Br “Mian r ed 25 years 

All mounted in 14K solid gol ld diamond | m ings. Will 
send you any style ring, pin id for nination—all 
charges prepaid—no money in evans Write today for 

| free illustrated ok special prices and ring measure 
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exhaust silently under water. Beautiful 








Always on Guard 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 





No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


| 
By itself, it is only an ingenious | 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 


| I drew.” 


The White Bead 


Concluded from page 33 


repeating. “Kirk, you have no 
blame yourself! You shared 
with him when you drew the 
heads. If you had done it, he certainly 
— not have blamed himself.” 

But Kirk gazed at her uneasily. 

“What is it?” she demanded of 
suddenly. 

“You don't doubt that he was drawn?” 

“Doubt? What do you mean?” 

“Nothing. Only I want you to know 
never to doubt it. If he hadn't dared to 
go back and I had to, of course I wouldn't 
want you to know beyond any possible 
question, but if we are going to live our 
lives together, you must know that. 

He put his fingers in his pocket and 
drew forth a glass bead button—white. 
She stared down at it. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“The white bead.” 

She caught her breath uncertainly: “I 
do not understand. You must have made 
some mistake! You must have another!” 

“Another ?” 

She thrust her hand into his pocket and 
herself felt for it. 


she was 
reason to 
the chance 


him 


“You must have another. You must! 
Why, you must!” 

The color left his face. 

“Why? That is the bead, Alice, the one 


She stopped her search. 

“This the bead you drew?” 

“Ves” 

She gasped. “I see 

but that’s not the one. 
gave you was cracked! I wore it upon my 
sleeve. I sewed it on myself. The white 
one I gave you to draw with the black was 
This is not!” 
answer. She 
He could not 


it—that it is white 
The white one | 


cracked ! 
He could not stared at 


meet her 











Get Our 
FreeBook 


Don’t ‘Go It Blind’’ 


Right methods ana 
right equipment mean 
success! Our 1913 Book, 
fitable P« ultry and 
Egg Productio mn, is a 
storeho ci 


Big 1913 
eniiivay 
Profits aan sam ee 


Book also gives the full facts about 


. INCUBATORS 


CYPHER & BROODERS 


—the poultry equipment that means real results, uniform 
hatches, chicks that live! No heat or moisture troubles, 
If you are in earnest and ‘‘mean business,’? you need a 
Cyphers, 1913 promises to be a year of big poultry and 
egg profits. Be in line to win your share! 


But Get the Book 
It contains the facts you need to 
matter where 
r what incubat you 
‘ » to buy, Mailed free 

Cyphers Incubator Company 

Dept. 64 Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City, Boston,¢Mass., Chicago, IIL, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oakiand,Ual., London, Eng 
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Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


are ongest and best. Always grow o 
their own roots, More than 60 years of A | 
“knowin how? * behind each plant; S 7 
that fncte is your guarantee of satis- 
faction. Under our special low price 
order plan, we wi - gd rv all ex 
press charges and ¢ 
sufe delivery—our nulde ex- 
plains, No matter w gman fs ve, 
you can depend on getting D & ¢ 
roses in perfect condition. Write for 


Our “‘New Guide to Rose Culture”’ 
for 1913—Free 


This is »bsolutely the most educational work on rose culture 

















hed. It isn’t a catalog---it is the be ‘iled- down lifetime ex 

pe the oldest rose-growing house in the United States. The 
guide is free. It is profusely illusirated in natural colors and the 
pictures the new Charles Dingee rose, the best, hardiest fall- 


ning rose in the world. This guirie will be treasured long by 





him, waiting. 
gaze. The color 
and left him. 


left his face. 





points. night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


As a unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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Leading Law Diettinips tsi cmenis sa 
Teepondence PHOTOGRAPHY 
nstruction Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 





Est. 1892 

Prepares for the 

Bar. Three‘ ourses: 

College, Post-Graduate and Business Law. & 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 

rules for admission to the bar of the several States. 

The Greatest Law School in the World 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


All of us are salesmen 


900ds, 


Our graduates earn large salaries. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive, 
Write for catalogue—NOW ! 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 

















@ The measure ot our success in business is always our ability to sell something 
ideas, knowledge, skill. 
¢ Christopher Columbus, for instance, sold Queen Isabella of Spain the great idea that 
led to the discovery of America. His ‘selling talk’’ was strong enough to convince one 
of a very small list of royal prospects. 

There is no more honorable occupation than that of a salesman who handles goods in 
which he can thoroughly believe. 
¢ Salesmen can believe in the goods of firms who advertise unc 
Salesmen in 
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had been for an hour in the lit- 

tle village. A bead such as he had 
| shown her could be had at any shop. 
What did the offering of this mean? 
Kirk drawn the black bead and then, 
fronted with the certainty of 
certainty, not merely the chance then 
—failed before it? Their words at mid- 
night, after the two men had drawn, came 
back to her. Had he used her to force 
Jim—though having drawn the white bead 


HEY 


con- 


to go back and be shot? 
Down from the hot, glaring hillside, 


Federal forces had engaged the 
insurgents all morning, a party came, 
bearing wounded. Before them rode a 
messenger with word to the marines that 


where the 


rode 
Reilly's side 


out with their surgeon, Alice 
of them. They found her at 
kissing his lips as he 
first words of his regained consc 
and holding tight within one 
cracked white glass bead. 


hand 
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} ORNAMENTAL. IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
lawns, churches, cemeieries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 
logue and specia uloffer. Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, ete, 


WARD FENCE CO., 201 Main St., Decatur. ind. 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 


M4 Ail leading 

Lowest Prices °°. 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send fort 0k, 
“Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it, 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Rockford, Ill. 
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applies ideal hatching 
Mandy Lee Incubator conditions automatic- 
ally. Regulates moisture and ventilation as well as 
heat. Important exclusive features. Few er hatches 
2 | spoiled, chicks large and healthy. Send for free up- 


to-date book. GEO. H. LEE CO., 1251 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
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GRAY & DAVIS 


| QUALITY PRODUCTS LEAD THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 











ANS 





equipment. 


Proof of this is the fact that America’s leading automobiles carry GRAY & DAVIS 
The manufacturers of these cars have adopted GRAY & DAVIS Starter, 


Dynamo and Lamps because this equipment is best. 
this and now demand GRAY & DAVIS products. Cars equipped with GRAY & DAVIS 
Electric Starter, Electric Lamps and Lighting Dynamo System are good cars to buy. 




















The Opinion of Peerless 


“The most powerful Starter 
ever used.”’ 























The Opinion of Chalmers 


“We believe it 1s the best 
lighting system built.’ 


























The Opinion of Pope-Hartford 


The Gray & Davis Electric Starter 

and Electric Lighting Dynamo are the 

best to be had regardless of price.” 
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Purchasers of automobiles realize 











ELECTRIC STARTER (6 volts) 


The Gray & Davis Electric Starter is a marvel of simplicity. 
There are no complicated controls—only a simple switch. The big 
feature is the fact that it only requires the usual 6 volt battery, w hich 
is charged automatically by the dynamo. It starts a car under any con- 
ditions even in zero weather. A commendable feature to remember. 





It is a specially designed motor which rotates the fly-wheel—positive 
in its operation—a pressure on a pedal starts the engine. It will 
spin a 6-cylinder car for one and one-half hours—propel it 2 miles. 
Two minutes after car is started, under gasoline power, the current 
used for starting is replaced in the battery. 


A big factor of safety. If car is stalled on car tracks or in traffic, 
you press pedal and car is propelled 4y the starter. You don’t have 
to change gears or touch throttles. It is not sold direct to the 
owner—demand it on the car you purchase. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Your safety at night depends upon proper road illumination. Lamps 
that rattle, fall apart or give half-light, are mot the kind you are 
entitled to when you buy acar. Some automobile lamps are little 
more than a shell of brass and glass. Compare this grade with the 
substantial and highly eficient Gray & Davis Electric Lamps, which 
are the result of 16 years of lamp-building experience and are con- 
structed in a great factory equipped with the most modern machinery. 





They are lamps of Quality. They produce the most brilliant light, 
are strong and sturdy, and enhance the value and appearance of any 
automobile. If you seek handsome lamps, capable of giving pene- 
trating illumination, if you desire an additional factor of safetv— 


specify Gray & Davis Electric Lamps. 


LIGHTING DYNAMO 


The Gray & Davis Dynamo lights the lamps irrespective of the con- 
dition of the battery. It possesses the very essential CONSTANT 
SPEED feature which insures unvarying, constant voltage. It lights == 
lamps, charges batteries, provides current for power-horn, speedom- = 
eter light and electric starter. It saves cost for recharging batteries 
and gas tank. Built in the largest auto-dynamo factory in the world. 
It was the first practical lighting system for automobile use. Has 
been in use over 5 years, demonstrated its value, proven its worth 
and is now recognized as the most highly efficient of all systems. 
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Insist upon Getting Gray & Davis Equipment with the Car you buy ! 


Write for Complete Information 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne St, BOSTON, MASS. || __ 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos, Electric Starters 
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Separate 
Pullman 
Chairs 
Three 
Facing 
Forward 


Full View 
Ahead 
Driven 

From the 

Left Hand 

Rear Seat 


INTERIOR 








LIMOUSINE-FOUR 




















How Waverley Experience and 
Factory Facilities Evolved 
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LIMOUSINE- FIVE 
PRIGE $3,500 











The Limousine-Four 











GEORGIAN BROUGHAM || 
PRICE $3,250 
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EMPIRE BROUGHAM _ | 
PRIGE $2,800 
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| COLONIAL BROUGHAM | 
PRICE $2.375 

















Here is the latest triumph of a 
company which has originated prac- 
tically every improvement in electric 
vehicle construction. 

That has factory equipment for 
the manufacture of every type of 
electric vehicle, from the smallest 
runabout or brougham to a mighty 
five ton truck— 

—And whose experience, 
gained in the making of this 
unlimited range of electrics, 
enabled them to evolve this 
most elegant, comfortable, 
and convenient of all four 

passenger e lectrics. 


Seat Plar 


Without such experience, and the 
knowledge gained therebv, such an 
achievement would hardly have been 
possible. 

It took the company who built 
the first coupe electric—the first 
electric with the high efficiency 
shaft drive—the first electric which 
could take either solid or pneu- 

matic tires—the first elec- 

tric with full elliptic 

springs and patented drop 

sill construction—and the 

first five passenger full view 

ahead electric to originate 
jing and design 


The Silent idee lneadin Beer 


In this wonderful car four sepa 
rate Pullman chairs replace the usual 
forward and backward seats. Three 
face forward, the fourth is a ‘‘cosy 
corner’’ in front at the right. 

Thus affording full four passen- 
ger capacity without obstructing the 
view of the driver who ‘sits as usual 
in the left hand rear seat—the 
pleasant and sociable position, with 
instead of in front of the other occu- 
pants of your car. 

This arrangement insures ample 
and delightful spaciousness and ab- 
solute freedom from crowding—No 
crushing of handsome gowns and 
wraps in the Waverley Limousine 
Four—while permitting of greater 
luxury and greater elegance than 
has ever before been possible i 
four passenger electric. 

The little diagram shows 
unique placing of seats, and 
golf clubs, parcels, bags, etc., 
be stowed out of the way behind the 
A small item, per 
haps, but one that adds greatly 
contort. 

Waverley patented drop sill con 
struction permits of abeautiful, grace 
ful low hung body swung on full 
elliptic springs as shown in the illus 
tration—acombination which insure 
easy riding over every road and with 


two side chairs. 


any tires while saving current, in- 
creasing mileage and protecting your 
car from racking bumps and jars. 

Batteries are flushed from outside 
the car—no lifting out of cushions 
with greasy hands, no spottine with 
water or fabric eating acids 

The Limousine-Four will be on 
exhibition at the leading automobile 
shows, where prospective electric car 
owners can personally judge of its 
perfection— 

and decide if such a splendid car, 
the last word in four passenger elec 
trics, could have been designed and 
perfec ted except by past masters of 
electric vehicle construction—men 
who from long experience know the 
mechanical requirements of every 
type, from the most luxurious pleas 
ure car to the massive delivery truck. 

Let us send you the Silent Waver 
ley Electric Year Book which illus 
trates and describes the Limousine 
Four, the famous Limousine-Five 

nd the other Waverley pleasure car 
models illustrated in the left hand 
pane l. 

\ beautiful production with decora 
tions by afam+us artist—it is yours on 
request together with the Waverley 
Commercial Car Catalog, showing 
types ranging from a light delivery 

izon to a 5-ton trucl Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


192 S. EAST STREET, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago Branch: 2425 Michigan Ave. 


New York Branch: 1784 Broadway 


FIVE TON TRUCK 
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1000 LB. DELIVERY 
PRIGE $2,000 























ONE TON TRUGK 
PRICE $2.500 
























































PRICE. $4, "is 
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